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ABSTRACT 

One of 15 core modules in a 22-module serie^^ av?.signed 
to train vocational education curriculum specialists (VECS) , this^ 
guide is intended for use by both instructor and student in a variety 
of education environments, including independent study, team 
teaching, seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional 
classroom settings. The guide has five major sections- Part I, 
Organization and Administration, contains an overview and rationale, 
educational goals and performance objectives, recommended learning 
materials, and suggested reference materials. Part II, Content and 
Study Activities, contains the content outline arranged by goals. 
Study activities for each goal and its corresponding objectives 
follow each section of the content outline^ Content focus is on the 
types of manpower and economic analyses used in vocational education, 
the use of a variety of sources of employment statistics that 
directly affect the planning of vocational education programs, and 
techniques for conducting manpower needs analyses. Part 111# Group 
and Classroom Activities, sugges' ^ classroom or group activities and 
discussions keyed to specific coutent in the outline and to specific 
materials in the lis^. of references. Part IV, Student Self-Check, 
contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
the module which may be used as a pretest or posttest. Part V, 
Appendix, contains suggested responses to the study activities from 
part II and responses to the student self-checks. (HD) 
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PREFACE 



Who is a vocational education curriculum specialist? The answer 
to this question Is not as simple as it might appear. A vocational 
education curriculum specialist is likely to work in many different 
capacities, including, but not limited to: instructor, department 
chairperson, dean of vocational -technical education, vocational super- 
visor, principal, state or local director of vocational education, and 
curriculum coordinator. 

The specialist is, perhaps, more identifiable by his/her respon- 
sibilities, which include, but are not limited to: 

• planning, organizing, actualizing, and controlling the work 
of an educational teem performed to determine and achieve 
objectives. 

f planning, organizing, and evaluating content and learning 
processes into sequential activities that facilitate the 
achievement of objectives. 

0 diagnosing present and projected training needs of business, 
industry, educational institutions, and the learner. 

• knowing, comparing, and analyzing different theories of curric- 
ulum development, management, and evaluation and adapting them 
for use in vocational -technical education. 

This teaching/learning module is part of a set of materials repre- 
senting a comprehensive curriculum development project dealing with the 
training of vocational education curriculum specialists. The purpose 
of this two-year project was 1) to design, develop, and evaluate an 
advanced-level training program, with necessary instructional materials 
based on identified vocational education curriculum specialist compe- 
tencies, and 2) to create an installation guide to assist instructors 
and administrators in the implementation process. 

The curriculum presented here is, above all else, designed for 
flexible installation. These materials are not meant to be used only 
in the manner of an ordinary textbook. The materials can be used 
effectively by both instructor and student in a variety of educa- 
tional environments, including independent study, team teaching, 
seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional classroom 
settings . 

Dr. James A. Dunn 
Principal Investigator and 
presently Director, 
Developmental Systems Group 
American Institutes for Research 
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PART I 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Guidelines 

This study guide has five major sections. Each section contains useful 
information, suggestions, and/or activities that assist in the achievement 
of the competencies of a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist. Each 
major section is briefly described below. 

PART I: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

PART I contains an Overview and Rationale, Educational Goals and Performance 
Objectives, Recommended Learning Materials, and Suggested Reference 
Materials. This section will help the user answer the following questions: 

• How is the module organized? 

• What is the educational purpose of the module? 

• What specifically should the user learn from this module? 

• What are the specific competencies emphasized in this module? 

• What learning materials are necessary? 

• What related reference materials would be helpful? 

PART II: CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 

Part II contains the content outline arranged by goals. The outline is a 
synthesis of information from many sources related to the major topics 
(goals and objectives) of the module. Study activities for each goal and 
its correspondi'^ jectives follow each section of the content outline, 
allowing stuc- ' complete the exercises related to Goal 1 before going 

on to Goa ' 

^_^'^T_I_I_: .P^'iP -ID CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

The "Activities-Resources" column in the content outline contains refer- 
ences to classroom or group activities and discussion questions related to 
specific content in the outline. These activities and discussion questions 
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are located in PART II f and are for optional use of either the instructor 
or the student. Both the classroom activities and discussion questions are 
accompanied by suggested responses for use as helpful examples only--they 
do not represent conclusive answers to the problems and issues addressed. 
Also contained in the "Activities-Resources" column are the reference 
numbers of the resources used to develop the content outline. These 
reference numbers correspond to the numbers of the Suggested Reference 
Materials in PART I. 

PART IV: STUDENT SELF-CHECK 

PART IV contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
the module. The self-check may be used as a pre-test or as a post-test, 
or as d periodic self-check for students in determining their own progress 
throughout the module. 

PART V: APPENDICES 

Appendix A contains responses to the Study Activities from PART II, and 
Appendix B contains responses to the Student Self-Check. The responses 
provide immediate feedback to the user and allow the module to be used 
more effectively for individualized study. They have been included in the 
last part of the module as appendices to facilitate their removal should 
the user wish to use them at a later time rather than concurrently with 
the rest of the module. 

Approximately 30 hours of out-of-class study will be necessary to complete 
this module. 

Overview and Rationale 

Vocational education can be viewed as the bridge between man and his 
work. It must help one learn skills he is interested in learning, 
skills that will prepare him for employment, and that will increase 
his value as an employee. To do this, vocational education planning 
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should be the result of the careful and continual analysis "f both 
manpower end industry-business need:. Too often students ate left to 
find jobs that no longer exist or for wfiicli there is a decreasing de- 
mand because someone failed to study the projected manpower needs of 
society. The purpose of this module is to discuss just how vocational 
planners can conduct manpower and population needs analyses. 

The module is divided into four parts. The first part concerns the mean- 
ing of manpower and population needs analyses. Definitions are estab- 
lished here for use throughout the module. 

Next the module discusses sources of employment statistics that should 
be considered when planning vocational education programs. The student 
will have an opportunity to explore the contents of the best of these 
sources. 

The third part of the module requires the student to complete some of 
the steps of a manpower or market analysis. Specific instructions are 
provided to help in conducting the survey. 

And finally, the fourth part of the module requires the student to coti- 
plete some of the steps of a population needs and interest survey. 
Again, specific instructions are provided. 
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Goals a nd Objectives 

Upon completion of this module, the sturl \ will be able to achieve the 
following goals and objectives: 

GOAL 4.1: DEFIliE AND DIFFERENTIATE AMONG ...u TYPES OF MANPOWER AND 
tCONOMIC ANALYSES USED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Objecti^ve 4.11 Define task analysis. 

Objective 4.12 Define occup-ional analysis. 

Objective 4.13 Define job analysis . 

Objective 4.14 Define i^^ trJ:^.^^'' o "Al y.'^A.'^ • 

0 b j e c t i . MS Ue f i n e p op u 1 a t i on rieed s anal y s i s . 

Objective 4.16 Define Job market analysis . 

GOAL USE A VARIETY OF SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS THAT 

DIRECTLY AFFECT THE PLANNING OF VOCATIONAL FUUCATION PROGRAMS. 

Objective 4.?1 Describe ttio typo of information ttiat can 
bo found in tho Dictionary of {Uam\u\1\ owl 
liUos. 

ObJcMJtivn 4.?? D(?sf;ribf; ttit' typ(* of inlormat ion that, c.ui 
l;p found in ttu,' Manpower Rf'port of 
l^ros idont. 

Ohjf'iJ , V(? ^.y.'^ Dos(.rit)f' Uio t.ypf of i rif fjrina Uori Uial (.an 
bo obtained from Uiroo of ttio ft)IlrjwirMj 
'iOurr.os of d<il.a: 

a. (Jcf.upatlorial Outlofjk llarulbfjfjk , 

b. Itio Occupational OuUook (|uartorly, 

c. loiiiorrcjw's Manjjowf»r Nofds, 

(\, \\u) National IMaonhuj Assoc hit iofi , 

0. Vot:atif)nal and Iochni(.al Iducation, 

1. Coiiiprotifris i V(* Ar'oa Manpower IMannin'j, 
(J. MoMt.inj lomorrow's Manpov/er NjmmIs . 



nijAL 4.3: E/PLA!\ PllRPOSfS Of AfJlJ TECHNIQIJL'S TOR CONDUCTING 

i;Af:P(j..i ?. :;[:!;[js analysls. 

fihjorUvf? 4/31 Uf?scrib(* how employor surveys are cfMiductcd 
drid used in vocritioricil education, 

(jbjective 4,3? Describe how ecorioiiietri c studies are con- 
ducted rind used in vocational education. 

(jt;j(»ct. i ve 4.33 Uescribfr tiow \()\) Vricancy surveys are con- 
flue ted find used i n jodi t i ona 1 educa I i on , 

(Jb jc'f I. i vf' 'l/i'l Dr'scrit;f? tiow i.renrjs '.jrvc^ys ar(.^ (.fniduct.ed 
«ind used in vfjc.i f i on*i I f^duca t, i on . 

f.UAl 4.4: l/.IMAIfJ [H! VwmrA (Jl AND [H! [ [ Cllli I (iUI I OK OIUAHillif. 
m:i\'nvl\M MJIMM Y DAI A. 

(Jl) » ! I jr 4,4 1 iJfSt ID.' (it IfMSl, Uir('(' w<iy. I f j fjtjtdin 

iii.iripownr siJ(j[j 1 y d<i t d , 
(Jb]f(l,ivr' 4.4;^ Dfscr'ib*' \u)Vi to ooridufj, «i survey t.o d^tcr- 

III i nc iiui ri[)ownr vof .i I i oriri I i n I crfs t s . 
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Recommended Materials 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
'Departmenl: of Labor. 

M_anpj)_w^r^ Rj?p_oj^t_ of _t_h_G_Pj^^ U.S. Department of Labor, published 

yearly.' 

At least five of the following references: 

d. Occupational Outlook flandbook. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Dopartinent o'f LaboV , pub'l ished every two years. 

h, 'The Occupational Outlook Quarterly." Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, published quarterly. 

c. loiiiorrow's Manpower Needs . liureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Ue|)artnient of Labor, 1974. 

(\, Reports or studies from The National [Manning Association, Bureau 
of LalKjr Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

f. Volitional and lechnical Lducation. U.S. Office of Education, 
put) I istuid ye.ir ly . 

1. K(?ports or studies f r(jiii CtMnprehens i ve Area Manpower Planning (CAMPS), 
'.tiite Department oi Ldbcjr or State Liiiphjyment. 

(|. Meeting loiiiorrow's Manpower Neerls , liureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Dfpartiiient ol Laljor , TJ/'I . 



Suggested References 

1. P.Mf kstroiiu Char h'S II., and llursch, Of-r.ild D. ''UrvfyJiesearCfi . 

Ivarislon, Illinois: fior Lhw^'s torn University l^ress, 19G:!. 

p,f)rgon, Josr-pli A., .md iMvis, Dwight I. IMarui irig, JmpleiiK'nLlrig jincl 
Ivaluating f.aroor' Preparati()n Programs. B loom i ng ton , Illiriois: 
M( Kniglit Puhl ishing' Comp.iny, I^i/^. 

>, jh'riilor-.ofu J(j(in I. I'r'ogr.mi Planning with '.urvoys in flcfiiipat loria 1 
I di]( .it ion. WashingtfHi, AAJ(.', I'i/0. 

/I. Kirldor, D.ivid I. Povir'W and '.ynthf*'. i s ol P.oso<!roli r)n ManpoWfir loro- 
( .r. I I ng lor Vo* a I iorut I - loohri K a f I dtjf.at. Ion. I niormatiori Sor ir's 

s/|. (oloiiihus : llio Lontr-r' lor Vocational and lochriical 
I (lui .il h)fi , I [io Oil \i) M .1 1 o Ufi I v(M s i ty , T^/^. 



Manpower Research Review Panel. "Developing, Revising, and Updating 
Curriculum To Meet On-the-Job Needs/' America n Vocational 
Journal, 47 (November 1972) :pp. 89-99. 



Meaders, Donald 0. Opinion of Parents About Vocational Education . 
Study of Vocational Education in Michigan. East Lansing: 
Michigan State University, 1970. 

Pdutler, Albert. "Conceptual Framework for Occupational Curriculum 

Development." In Conte mporary Concepts in Vocati on al Edu cation, 
edited by Gordon F. Law. Washington, D.C.: Amer^'cin Vocational 
Association , Inc . , 1971 . 

Rumniel , J. Francis. An Introducti on to Research Procedures i n Edu- 
catiojn_. New Yorknarper and Row, 1964. 

Springfield Area VcraLional Center, Springfield, Illinois. Survey 
instruments . 

VocationaJ^Techn ii cH TGrinj nolocjy . Washington O.C.: American Voca- 
t i 0 n a 1 As s o cTa r ; j n , 1974. 



Wonrich, Ralph C.,and Wor.nch, J. William. I::e_adf?rsj;n^^^ 
Administration of Vocatjonal^ and Jechnicaj Jil^J^^ 
CoTuml:)uV,'^WiFr''Char'ros e7 MoVri iT Publ i shi ng Company, 
1974. 

Young, Robert C; Clive, William V.; and Miles, Benton F. 
Vocational Education Planning: ^Manpower, Priori ties^^^^^ 
DoTlars"." " Cb1 uinbVs^' OhTo':' ' The Center for Vocational and 
fochnTcal Lducation, The Ohio State University, 1972. 
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PART II 

CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 



Goal 4 J 



Content Outline 



Activities-Resources 



Goal 4.1: Define and Differentiate Among/x 
the Types of Manpower and Economic yy 
Analyses Used in Vocational Education, yv 



A. Introduction 



The development of vocational curricula is 
unique in the field of education. Vocational 
education is based on an integrated and con- 
tinuing process of analyzing the industries 
and individuals it serves. Program planning 
must begin with the analysis of three areas of 
concern: first, an analysis of the manpower 
needs and opportunities of the businesses and 
industries that make up society; second, an 
analysis of the population or student needs 
and interests; and finally, an analysis of the 
constraints and the resources with which the 
school system and the economy must operate. 
Manpower Needs Anal ysis (Job Majrket Analysis) 
Manpower needs analysis attempts to relate 
program development to future economic demands 
for the production of goods and services. Its 
main omphasis is the employment needs of in- 
dustry and business. Manpower needs analysis 
is the same as job market analysis. It asks 



Content Outline (continued) 



the question, "What occupations, or cluster 
of occupations, will in the future need 
skilled employees to meet society's demand for 
goods and services?" (10) 
Po pulation Needs Analy sis. Population needs 
analysis attempts to forecast and assess con- 
sumer preference and demand for education. 
Its emphasis is on the characteristics, inter- 
ests, and training needs of the manpower sup- 
ply. The manpower supply is simply all of 
those men and women who are employable. Popu- 
lation needs surveys ask the question, "What 
do students, parents, and the taxpayer in the 
community want to study, which occupations do 
they aspire to, and how should instruction be 
made available?" 

Constrainjts ajnd^ Resources . Constraints and 
resources are considered to ensure maximum 
achievement of a given goal and minimum use 
of resources to achieve that goal. 
Curriculum planning involves the study of em- 
ployment demands, resources, and the cultural- 
intellectual level of the probable student pop- 
ulation. Of this broad array of forces, how- 
ever, the student must be the focal point. 
The purpose of vocational education, the pr'e- 
paration of students for the world of work, 
must ultimately include consideration of the 
^jgI f-ful f i 1 Iment needs of students. 

Vocational oducation programs fiiust incorporfite 
manpower needs analysis, but not limit that 



(10) Vocational 
Technical 
Terminology . 
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Content Outline (continued) 



analysis to a local geographic area. As long 
as there are existing jobs within the practi- 
cal mobility potential of the student, prepa- 
ration for those jobs should be considered by 
curriculum planners (11),* 

B . Manpower Needs Analysis ( Job Market Analysis ) 

Vocational education is education for employment, 
and since the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and the 1968 Amendments state that training shall 
be provided "which is realistic in the light of 
actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful 
employment," those responsible for curriculum 
planning must necessarily analyze manpower supply 
and demand. However, manpower needs analysis 
is not used as frequently as it should be by 
vocational educators . Why? 



([I) Leadership in 

Administration of 
Vocational and 
Technical Edu- 
cation . 

* See Discussion 
Questions A and B 
in Part III. 



C, Inaccuracy of Forecasting 

1, Manpower forecasts are frequently inaccurate 
for several reasons, including the following: 

a. Statistical and sampling procedures are 
inappropriate. Also, the study may use 
materials that are no longer current or 
correct. 

b. The economic and political climate within 
which forecasts are made is unstable. 
(For example, political instability re- 
sulted I many people being laid off at 
the Boeing plant in Seattle. When nation- 
al policy placed less emphasis on space 
programs, the need for rockets and space 
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Content Outline (continued) 



equipment lessened, and fewer employees 
were needed by the plants.) Also, shifts 
in military (space program), social (child- 
hood education), and state priorities 
change manpower needs greatly. 

So, manpower forecasting is not a science. 
The studies and, consequently, the result- 
ing data are not always accurate and there- 
fore are not totally dependable. Short- 
range forecasts, however, are more accurate 
than long-range forecasts, 
c. The future is currently forecast as a pro- 
jection of past performances. However, 
with automation and technology accelerat- 



ing at a very rapid pace, past performance 
cannot be the sole criterion of a fore- 
casting model (2) . 



(2) Planning , Imple- 
menting , and Eval - 
uating Career 
Preparation 
Programs . 
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study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested, com^dete the following activities. 



A De finition of Terms 

The terms used in manpower analysis and population needs analysis are 
often defined incorrectly or are used interchangeably. In order to 
avoid confusion, definitions are provided here that will be used through- 
out the module. 

Ta^k Analysis . Task analysis is the process of determining the major 
tasks of a job and synthesizing the knowledge and skills required to 
perform these tasks . 

Tasks are the manipulative and cognitive performances that are necessary 
to do a job. A task generally requires some combination of skills 
and knowledge, that is, it requires both physical md mental action on the 
part of the worker. Each task has a definite starting and stopping 
point. A job may consist of only one task or it rnay be made up of 
a series of interdependent tasks. In the latter case, the tasks normal- 
ly must be completed in proper sequence if the job is to be done satis- 
factorily. Tasks, then, are the step-by-step process of completing a 
job. Each of these tasks is the smallest unit of job activity havino a 
specific purpose. 

Here are some examples of tasks along with physical skills and know- 
ledge required of therir 

Task Nece ssary Skills and Knowledge 

1. Selects materials a. knows source of materials and location 



b. 



c. 



selects proper material 
measures proper quantity 



Records data 



a. 



b. 



c. 



records information accurately 
includes all details 
makes legible notes 
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Research and experience are in agreement that while cognitive and 
manipulative skills are essential to any task or .job, a basic part of 
all tasks and jobs is the affective factors--values and attitudes. 
While skills and knowledge are relatively easily identified, the 
values and attitudes' that make up the affective domain are not. 
However, since success or failure on the job is most often dependent 
on the values, judgments, and attitudes that the employee holds 
regarding his job, values and attitudes must be identified along 
with skills and knowledge so that instruction and the learning process 
can consider all three realms of learning. 

O ccupational Analysis. Occupational analysis is the process of deter- 
mining the jobs performed by individuals employed in the key occupa- 
tions of a cluster, and of synthesizing them into a composite of o per- 
ations that are common to, and representative of, the key occupations 
identified in the cluster. Occupational analysis results in a detailed, 
.ystematic listing of the performance elements of an occupation and the 
^hnical and general knowledge needed to perform adequately. 

Job^ Analysis. Job analysis is a listinq (in performance sequence) of 
the steps or processes of a job or task together with the safety 
measures, technical information, and procedures concerned with its 
accomplishment. It usually includes the tools, machines, and materials 
used in completing the job or task. A job analysis is specific. It 
refers to one particular job or to related tasks that are usually assigned 
to one individual. This is in contrast to occupational analysis, 
which is general and refers to related j-^bs within an occupational 
cluster (10). 

I nstructional Analysis. An instructional analysis is the process of 
analyzing and separating knowledge and physical skills into lonical 
systems of related instruction, and stating them in expected behaviors 
that can be measured by the classroom teacher, student, school counselor, 
and employer. The aim of instructional analysis is to sort through "the 
many tasks that make up a job and decide which ones are suitable for 
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classroom instruction, for on-the-job instruction, and so on. The re- 
sult of instructional analysis is instructional objectives that are 
sequenced in a logical order (10). 

Population Needs Analysis- Population needs analysis is a system for 
obtaining and maintaining copulation data that will orovide the informa- 
tion necessary for planning vocational education programs. The informa- 
tion includes data relating to the needs of the local population. Such 
data may include population vocational interests, needs, skills, and 
learning or nl)y:.ir,ril disabilities (10). 

Job Market Ana lyL. ib . Job market analysis is one that orovides compre- 
hensive, systematic, and continuous information on available and 
emerging job opportunities. It may provide local, regional, or national 
data. Job market analysis is also referred to as manpower needs ana- 
lysis and manpov/er needs surveys. A variety of techniques can be used 
to gather job market data, such as sophisticated econometric studies, 
simple job vacancy and employer surveys, or general extrapolation of 
trends surveys. All these techniques have the same goal: to determine 
job market needs and opportunities for employment, both in the present 
and in the future, thereby enabling vocational planners to provide 
appropriate vocational trainina programs (10). 

la. Define the following terms: 

a. task analysis 

b. occupational analysis 

c. job analysis 

d. instructional analysis 

e. population needs analysis 

f . job market analysi s 

b. Explain the differences betv/een the following types of analyses: 

a. occupational analysis and job analysis 

b. task analysis and instructional analysis 

c. job market analysis and population needs analysis 
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2. Read the article by the Manpower Research Review Panel, "Developing, 
Revising, and Updating Curriculum To Meet On-the-Job Needs," provided 
on the following pages. This article will give you an overview of the 
process of developing curricula and will point out where the process of 
determining manpower needs and population needs belongs. When you have 
completed the reading, answer the questions below. 

a. Decisions on what programs to offt. should be based on three sources 
of information. List these ree sources of information. 

b. In order to assess the importance of tasks required for a job, a 
survey should be conducted to collect information regarding the 
job. What are the four questions that should be asked? 

(See Appendix A fot' possible ansDers . ) 
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Developing, Revising 
and Updating 
Curriculum To Meet 
On-the-Job Neeo^ 



steps in Curricujum 
Development, Revision, 
and Updating 



1 I )«'( kIc on « urru ulum or^.ini/.iMon «intl srli»( l pro^rtiiti 
ott^ rln«^, l)«isi'(l ;)n ,ui .issrssinnil oi 

[ iiiplovnu'nt opporlunitii's 
, Student body (Jfsirrs .unl ruM'tls 
KrsOLirces .mcJ ( onstr.niits 

' -N^sf'ss rin[)l()\<T .iiuj |ol) ri'(]uirennMtN 

\ 1 orimjl.iti* p«'rtorni,jn( c objri tivrs lor pro^r.nnN, .ind s«*h'( I 
drv«'!»)p nuMMin'N ot att«nnm<'nt ot {jbji't tivi's 

4 \ssrss ( fi.ir.u tcristK s ot t.ir^ft popul.UKjiis 

") I Jcsii^n proi^fiHns 

( (Hirscs .ind other iiiNtrut tiondl units vMthin pro^r.inH 
Instruc tion.il striitcj^ii's .ind methods, t ontcnt, 
sr(|uen< ni«, tind materials, e(iui[)ment and media 

t hnpltMncnt .ind t nmiiii t programs 

Assess rntrv level skills and knowledges 
'Nssess attiiiiHiKMit ot oh|e( tives 



7 ( ondiK t follow up oi j;r.iduates 

|o!) pla< etneni 

lot) pertorniinK e 

[ m plover . I ml |ul) requirf-ineiit'. 

.\tobilitv 
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Oecidiny wucit jobs or tnde's Ivm h is 
a prime i.hallenge to vocational 
educators. Often these decisions turn 
on the availabihly of c'qu:prnent and 
thi» (^Liahfications of ihe feaching staff. 
They are also shaped by other resources 
and ( onslraints — the si/e of the student 
body, the tax base, tfie cost and 
duration of training; for entry-level 
[)roficiency in a parti( ular trade, state 
re^;ulations, and so forth. Withi;» these 
limitations, wise decisions on course 
offerings def)end tundamentally on 
knowleci^e ot employ mi^nt op(»ortuni- 
ties and students' interests and needs. 

To yalher citid weigh the evidence on 
these fuiidaf^entals is the first of seven 
stefjs in the iivMhod outlined in the 
Hattelle study lor developing, revising, 
and keeping; vocational education 
pro^^rams u() to date. None of them is 
new, and all schools perform some of 
them — albeit in various ways and with 
varying; degrees of effi'i tiveness. Thus, 
in carrying out the second step- 
assessing empiover and job 
reijinrements — for ten o(cu()ations in 
three school districts in Michigan, 
[Jattelle found-- 

• One scfiool district still offering 
two yc^ar;, of traditional bc)C)kkeef)inj, 
instruction, training students for jobs 
which did not exist in Lirge comf:)anfes 
tinci were not open to inexf;)erienced 
work<»rs in sniall firms. 

• Anotfier district turnmg out gradu- 
iites of its automobile engine mec hanic 
c urric Likiiii who often lacked pro- 
tic lency 111 the skills demanded in 
entry-level |obs, in jjart bee ause they 
I oiild not read instructions or do sim()le 
arithmetic 

• Iwc» districts vvh(;se stenographic 
tind tvf)iiig graduates often failed (o 
meet employers' standards lor accuracy 
and s()eed, that is, about SO wohls per 
minute in tyfjing and 90 in shorthand 

Ilu'se and other deficiencies were 
attributed partly (o the sc hools' -ack of 
knowledge t)f eni()l()yers' re(iuir*»ments 
lor entry-level workers or how their 
graduates tared on the job Wui the 
study idso fecund a general failure to 
slate the c)l)jec tives of instruction in 
terms of desired behavior anci ()erf^)rnv 
anc e and U) base pron.olion^ on the 
stLideiits' iveettng spec died stanci'irds 

lo ovofc ome (lisi repaiK les betwe<»fi 
the skills that employers denitind and 
those whic h students uc fiuire, the study 



niiUlt* both ^rnt'ral and s[)t'< itu 
rt»rofnfm'n(lati()ns tor cm h v)( i upiition 
Ww lalttT (xTtiiin to the s( fiooi distru ts 
v\lu'rt' th»' sluds v\iis t oiuliit ttul iUul 
htMK t' n\i\\ not ht' r»'lr\ ant tor otln-r 
s(hool (listrn ts Iht' ^<'n«»ral rec oni 
nHMidiitions. liov\»'\t'r. sfiould U,\\r 
hrOiid a[)[)li( at ion to t'stiililisfnn^ or 
rt'striK tunn^ \ 0( ationa! rducation f)ro 
^ranis Ihoy iirt* rt'firodni t'd M tfn' end 
ot this artu If 

But iht' nM|or ol)|r(ti\t' ot iht* stud\ 
v\as to dt'M'lot) li nu'tfiod v\liu h sc [k)oI 
systrrns (t)uld use to rt'diut' dis( rt'[)an- 
( u»s ht'twt't'n «'nipio\t'r (lt'sir»'d skills 
ijnd ( urru ulunvfirodiK t'd skills As 
alrt'iul\ indi( iittul, th»' nu'tliod has 
st'\t»n stt'ps 

1 Dt'( idt' on ( iirru ulurn organization 
and seltu t program otterin^s 

2 Assfss t»fnplo\tn and jol) rtujiiirt'- 
nit'nts 

i Dt'tint' tht' oh|t'( tivt's ot tht' [)ro^rani 
and dt*Mst» nuMsures ot sih ( ess in 
rni**Min^ tliose oiijiM livi's 

4 Asst»ss Xhv ( hiiriK tt'ristu s and c a[)- 
abilities ot siudt'tils 

5 Dt'sr^n tht' ( urru uluin 

b Put tht» program into opt'ratron 
7 Conduc t t{)ll(Hv-u[) studt*'- 

rht» ap[)rOtU h IS in »'t;- i ! ,\ 
(ontinuous [)ro(t'ss tor updi * ^ and 
rt*\isin^ tht* ( urru ulurn to assurt thiit 
pro-am ott«'rin^s tit stucit'nts inturosts. 
net»ds, and «'mplo\ nit'nl op[)ortuniti»'s, 
that program ohjtH ti\ t's art* niiitc lu'd to 
students ( hara( trrislK s and i han^in^ 
[ob requirements and tornujkiled to 
meet tfiese rt^quirt^menls. ijnd that 
programs aredi^srgned to mee^ pro^rjm 
ob|e( ti\ es 

Ste[)s 4. S. and b lUe acliMties 
normiilK pertorni»»d b\ .\\\ liool 
districts as li piirt ot tiieir educational 
program mh\ are tone heel upon liglilK 
in the t(>llo\\ing dis( usMon ot the maior 
teatures ot the re( oninuMi(lt»d 
apprc^ac U 

Deciding on Program 

Dec isions on whM to otier shcnild l)e 
bastui on intormalion .ihoiit c urrenl lind 
emerging emplosmenl opfiortunities 
tor \o<ationid gfiujuriN'^ sM)d»'n!s 
interests and ne«'ds and loc iil resoun t'^ 
and c onstrainls 

I hilt rt»sourc es iinci ( onstrtUnts are 
otten ii niii|()r ()ro[)!erTi tor ihe Ux al 
SI hool distrK I IS nowhere more evident 
th.ui in this planning phtisr 

Amern aii ational |ourn,\l 



distriits }ia\e great ditln ult\ in tmding 
tlie time and mone\ [o ^ onduc I the 
ne( essar\ studies to obtain the 
in tor mat ion, iUui Lu k the statt ( 
[)ili!ies to interpret the results the 
slutlies 

N not he I [)ro[>|em in lissessing em • 
[)lo\nient i>[)p(Htunities is a [)hiloso[)lii- 
( al one. c entering on tlie issue ot 
v\lielher using ein[)lo\menl ofifiortuni- 
lies as a l)iisis tor c urric uIuiti meets the 
needs ot students Irue, basing 
curruulum on emplo\ment o[)[)Ortuni- 
ties waters to tin- empio\er s desire tor 
v\<)rkers v\ith the ilii skills he 

needs W the same tune, hov\e\er, il 
meets the student s needs, lor he does 
not v\ijnl training m a Ir^jde v\[iere he 
cannot gel a |oh v\hen he gradiiiites 

Another basic issue one erns the 
geogra[)h\ ot em[)|o\ mt nt o[)[)ort uni- 
ties tor v\hi(h students vhould lie 
pre[)arecl It man\ griiduaies lea\»' the 
.uea. tlie\ need training lor |obs to br 
tound [)e\ond tlie ( ommunit\ It the\ 
tend to remain in then home locale, 
then |ol) o[)porlunities in tlie area 
should guide their ediic ation hlenie, 
studies ot students moliilit\ must sha[)e 
'lie ansvser on tlie geogra[)hi( c o\ erage 
ot tlie intormation on |ob op[)ortunities 
But [)roMcling skill training [)e( Liliar to 
local needs i an itselt inhibit mobilitN 

\\ol)ilit\ IS also an ' ut n fJec iding 
liov\ nun h ei^'pfiaM. shouU. be >vit on 
( Lirrent \ ^ joli ofiport j MNes 

t ea\ mg asi-; , .ri:)ns < ' the (Mi- ' )les- 
( eiK e ot tai ilitu»s n )ui[)ire[; tlie 
( ruMal element m u - ision is tliat 
tlie nev\ graduate nnist tace tocia\ s 
(onditions. not those uhi<li ma\ exist 
m l(t\ears lUit lie (an l)e gi\en some 
protet tion ai^amst oc ( u[)ational 
I lianges Both dec linini; op[)ortunities 
and grc )VMng o[)p< irt unities c an bt» 
identitied iind training ( an be gi\en tor 
( lusters ot similar oc c upations Reason- 
abl\ i\( ( Lirate pro|ec tions ot em[)lo\' 
ment i '| >()ort unities c an l)e oiitiiined 
trom t[ie f )Cf npaf/ona/ Outlook f/anc/- 
ho(.>k trom intormation [ircn ided b\ the 
local lmplo\ment SerMC e Ottice, and 
trom ti mail sor\e\ ot local l)usinesses 
and ifuli)stries Sui h a Nur\e\ could b*' 
f)lannecl tind conducted ette(ti\el\ [)\ 
sc hool giiidanc e and i nunseling per 
s( )nnel . so long ' ' • A emphiisi/e 
spe c itic o( c upiitiof I f thiUi su< h 

[)rOtul ( ategorieN h oc c u[)a- 

t ions 
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Witliin the limits ot piob.ilile lol) 
opportunities, meeting students intei 
ests and needs calls toi a vMcie range 
and \afiet\ ot otlenngs Programs are 
needed tor tlie disad\ antiiged, tlie 
u rulerac h ie\ er s, and otl\er gic)u[)s 
ha\ing s[U'c lal needs Ihe r.inge and 
\ iH iet\ ot c ourse ot terings are otten 
se\erel\ limited b\ the (a\ basc» and the 
si/e ot the student bcnK Ihe sim[)le 
tac t that a small sc houl distiic t » annot 
[uoMcle a vMcle range ot otter ings or any 
kind ot iivde[)lh Iraiiung is ottc»n 
torgotten in tiie debates c>\er v\hether 
\oc ational education should lie gi\en 
in area \ociitional schools or in .\ 
traditional higfi sc hool setting 1 he Anw 
sc hools ha\ e in tac t [)ro\ idecl o[)[)c)rtun- 
ities to students v\lio did not ha\e 
c omfKi. » )le o[)portunities hetore 

Assessing Requirennents 

step 2 calls tor iin assessn - t t ot 
em[)lo\ er and job recjuiremeni s lor the 
\arious occupations selected in the 
planning st»»[), In use ot \ arious sur\c»y 
ancl tiisk anaKsis [irocedures, and by 
use ot acKisor\ and ciatt committees 

•\s a .upfilement to the use ot 
acl\isory committees tor retlec UiIl; 
em[)lo\ers' skill needs, reiatnelv simple 
sLjr\e\s can [)ro\ ide more sfiei itic i\nd 
c omprefit»nsi\ »» intormation Ihe sur- 
\ e\ s can also supfilement the [)eriodic 
training neiHled b\ instructors to 

keef) them up to date in their |ob 
s[)ec ialt\ 

Well detined and spei itjc task and 
skill intormation is needed tor ettic lent 
[)rogram de\ elo[)ment Ihe intormation 
sliould desc rilie recjuired tiisks and skills 
tor a trade in the several v\ork sc-ttings 
v\here the trade is priUtned. s(> \Um 
cjitteren( es .ind c ommonalities can [)e 
assessed 

Ihe sur\e\ riietliod used in tlie 
Battelle stucK is suitalile tor use [)\ 
s( liool distric ts It rec^iires the detining 
and listing ot tasi-s iin incli\idual 
pertormson the |o[) and urou[)ing thesc- 
ta^ks into task c k\sses lor cmc h tiisk, 
the tollovMng intorm.ition is needed 
^ importanc e ot the t.isk tor hiring t<^b 
su< * ess ,ind promotion 
J I reciLienc \ ot pertorriuuK »• ot tfi<» 
task 

i Pr- )port)on ot em[)io\ rrs desiring 
th.il file ta^k [)e t.iught in the school 
4 1 e\el ot protic tenc \ recjuired on ifie 
task 
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To oUtiiin this intiuiiiatioi^ 
SI liool liistru t should 
1 Dt'Vt'lop k\ I oniprt'ht'fisiv t' pit linii 
af\ hst ot |ol) tasks tor r.u h i»>h 

\ (KatMHl»ll tt'.uhtMS K (U'Vfl(>[) tlus 

list tfoni tht'ir oun t'\[)t'f tisf aiui untttMi 
i luru uluin nuitciuils 
J lor i\u\\ \o\) anil tf.ult', srifc t a 
u'|)ft'st'ntativ I' ^4i(>up ot t'm[>lo\rrs ot 
\.ui()iis si/t's ,uul 111 (litttMtMit iiulustrirs 
uhrrt' uofkfis arr rm[)|n\rci ill tht' joh 
Of tratlt* I'simIK siv to tMi;hl t'stahlish 
nu'nts uill \U'K1 n'prt'st'iitativ f intoini 
ation 

< Survt'N tht* I'stahhshnnMits srln trd 
Idt'alK, a viuational tt\ulit'r trom tin* 
ot I upation 'vould [>rt'st'nt tlu' prrlimin 
arv task hst to ap()f<^P'''^>^*' prrsonnrl in 
thr fsiahhshnn'nts mu h as worktTs 
pt'rloimiMi; tht' |oh, tirst hm' su[)t'rvis 
(jfs and oifuTs su{ fi as tht' [)t'rsonnt'l 
statt \\hi^ art' Mv to [irovidt* tin* 
intornKUuni rt'(|uirfd I lirsr [)t'0[)lt' 
uouUi add to or dt'lrtr trom tin' 
pr»'liniinar\ hst ot tasks is nn fssarv 
1 hrv uouhl also Ur askt'd tor 
intofination on how imfiortant tht' 
abilitv to [iiTtorni thr task is m 
dt'c isions on hir ini; And [)romotion how 
nianv tMitr\ workers tan p«-rtorni 

lilt' task, how ottt'n tht- !>• L^innin^ 
workt-r iift'ds to pt-rtorm tlir task, and 
liow wt*ll fi* ujst lu' ahlt> to do it 
Ihcjsf intt'r\ .1 rd would also bt> a 
sourt f ot intoriiK^tion on ('(luipnirnt. 
tools, materials, and instrunu'nts rv- 
cjuirt'd in tht' [)t'rtornian( t^ ot tin* tasks 
Iht' rt'sultin^i intormation tor ont' ot 
tht' tx t upations m tht' [^atttMlf stiidv is 
prt'st'ntfd <uid anal\/t'd at tht' tMid ot 
this artii If, to illustrate tht* ttu hnitiuf 
\hv l)t'[)artnit'nt ot labor plans to issuf 
' onipiirahlf intoriDation tor all U) t>t 
'^ r tu ( upt»l»ons in lu)oklt't torm 

With thf rcvist'd task listing tor a |oh, 
I urrit ulum sptn lalists at the st hool c an 
hrt'ak tasks down into mort' detailed 
task stt'ps and units arul dt'tt'rniint' what 
skills and knowlt'd^t' art' rt'duirt'd tor 
[u'rloriiiiMi; t'ai h stt'p lliis intormation 
tht'ii f)rovidos tht' liasis tor tormulatin^ 
i ourst's and other instrui tional units 
that will attain proi^raia oh|t'c lives 

defining Objectives 

I he overall oh|e( tive ot a p'^n 
tlriiiied h\ the ( ar abilities 
knouledi;e. .ittitudes) the stud'-nt > i 
have when he tompletes or le.ues du' 
prni^r.im f a( h unit in the (urriculuin 



l as a spec itii ol)|e(tive whii h, taken 
• »i;ether. lonipfise the oveiall ^oal o\ 
;Me [>ro^ram 

i urient te^ hnolo^s (alls tor stating 
n[>|t'i tives in tern^s ot studtMil [>ertorin- 
ani e In partu ulai , [)t'rtormatic e or 
l>eha\ loial ol)iet tives should 
1 I )es( ril>e the intended f»'sLilts ot 
mstrui tion. not its I ontenl i > M'tliods, 
oi teai hei bef^avioi, oi studriil learning 
ev[>erieni es in the [no^uini 
J Spt'i it\ what the learner is to l)e able 
tc> do u[H>n K om[)letion ot instrui tion 
\ S[>ei it\ the I onditions under '\hu h 
the learner is to dis[)|aN the desired 
behavior, tor example, with or without 
the assistant e (it |ol) aids 
4 Sfu'i itv what /tne/ of peffornninci* is 
K onsidered ac i eptable, tor evanifde. 
the standards ot accurac\, and the 
length, sfU't'd, rate, eti ot tlie response 
I \[)ress desired behavior m sfuu itic 
terms whii h can be measured 

Stating objei tives m [iertormaiu i' 
terms provides a dear and unambigu- 
ous starting point tor dt^si^n ot the 
learniit^ environment When commit- 
ted to writing, the statement will 
1 I urther c larity the skdN and level cit 
t>ertt>rtiianc e that are desired tci be 
taught. 

J Increase the likelihood that prcn is- 
ions will lie made tor tt\u hin^ all skills 
and behav it)rs that teac hers have in 
mind, 

\ Demonstratt^ to others that program 
t)ersonnel havt^ a t lear idea ot what is 
liein^ taught, 

4 facilitate { ommunic atin^ to stu- 
dents and [uut^nts the objet tives whu h 
edui ators have in mind. 

5 Insure s\'sttMnatK coverage in meas- 
ures ot tht^ attainment ot objectives, 
and also [irovidt^ a way to demonstrate 
that the measure is mate hed to the 
ob|e( tive 

Ibe lu'havioral objtH tives approach 
reciuires time and spec lal ettort 
Mf)wev t'r. once bt^havioral ob|e( tives 
are written, it is muc h easier to ufidatt* 
then^ 

Iwo strategies can be applied to 
st.Hinn objectivt^s In some cases, tht* 
.l>iec lives will literally provide tor the 
r.H hini^fiT rerjuired lob tasks In others 
l)|e( tives will be stated in terms ot 
.kills. knowled^t\ and other c afiabili- 
ties recjuired tor succfssTuI task 
pertormante S( hof)l training, in this 
I. liter ( jse. stops short of literally 



teai liin^ a( tual |ob tasks, but instead 
[provides for ( t'rtain recjutred c apabili- 
ties with tht* assunifition that |ob 
evfierienc e will lead to su(ct*sstul task 
[lertormanc e Whu h ot thest* stratt*«ies 
to em[)lo\ , or v\hu li c ombination ot tht* 
two tor a ^ivi*n depends on the job 
itselt alon^with resources, constraints, 
and otlier ta( tors 

Task Selection 

Intormation obtained during task 
analysis (sui h as imfiortance, Irt*- 
(juem y. and [uevalenc e ot the task) can 
provide ^uulelines in selt*cting tasks 
and assoi iatt*d skills and knowlt*d^t* to 
teach Also, estimates ot learning 
ditticulty tor the various tasks can 
provide anotht*r criterion tor task 
selec tion Constraints on time and 
tunds may not permit the tt*a( hing of 
all job tasks at the recjuired level of 
protitiency. and tasks unique to a 
partu ular establisliment may bt* better 
learned on the job Student characler- 
istii s make it unrealistic to teach 
certain as[n*cts ot a jc^b or toward 
lertain levels of [ircitic lenc y The 
unavailabilitN of e\pt*nsive equipment 
Is another c consideration 

But the t*ase and validity with which 
prci^ram objectives can be formulated 
defiends directly on how well lob 
reciuirernents have bet*n assessed If a 
wt*ll-dei;ned descrifition of required job 
tasks and associated skills, knowledges, 
and proficit*ncy levels is not available, 
then formulation of [uo^ram objectives 
presents problems 

Measuring Success 

In an objectives- or outcome- 
i entt*red apfuoac h to instruction, 
evaluation" is ac c omjilished by mea- 
suring the extent to which objectives 
are ac hit*ved That is, the "worth" or 
"value" of a program is not judged by 
wliethc*r it meets standards based on 
ofK'rations or resources, such as 
sutn^ii^*'' ^^nd matt*riaU and teacher 
behavior Nor is the t*ffectiveness of 
instructional materials judged by expert 
opinion Rather, a program is judged in 
terms of student learning If students 
achieve specttied goals, the program is 
ettc'cti'.e, otherwise, it is not Evalu- 
ation, then, examines the "product," 
not the "process" or resources used 
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] his IS IHU to s.iy tiiat tht' tullK illKUKll 

[)r<)it'ss IS in'\t'r t'XtUiiiiuHl in *ui 
<)ut( OMK' < i'l'.tt'rt'd t^p[)r()iii h T ho ihIu- 
i iitioiuil |)fO( rss is I jnlinualls t'\ 
iiinni«'(l lt> >rau li out iind dt'lint' Irss 
I ostl\ ot ai fiu'\tiif4 f4iv<Mi (Mids h 

oliHHti\rs ,in' not ln'inf4 ttn't, i\ nuiior 
ptUt ot ihr iJp[)r(ij( li is to t'XiUiuru' \hv 
prcM fssi's nu'thods and itistrui tioiittl 
nujtrriijls so tluU noc t'ssar\ i hiin^^t's i an 
\h' [)rrs( nht'd Ik^srd on this assess 
inent. pt()L;rtinis aro rrdesi^neil as 
n»H ♦'ssiU\ until I tiv I's are 
tU hieved 

Ihis [)ro\isu)ii tor leeiliiack and 
pfov;ran) redt'siL;n [)uts the l)urden ot 
responsil)tht\ lor student learnin^^ on 
Mjm s\stein It instru* tion laiK, it is not 
the stu(ient s lault i>ut ratfier tlie lault 
(It tfie s\steir. I'liTi^sed ditterentK. tfie 
eiiut ator s is not ( omplete when 
intf)rnuUion is presented. Init whim 
tfu- student leiUfis i ourse, studt»nt 
()ertorniiHi( e tissessinenl is a lornmon 
tun( tion in s( hools. fiouever, whether 
su( U restini; is s\stefnati( allv used as a 
nuMUs tt)r revisini4 msUui tion is 
(juestn tn.ihle 

\^^ a beli.iv.oral ()l:)]ei tives a[)[)roai fi, 
a tfst becomes sinipU a de\iie tor 
measurinLi the extent to wht( \^ students 
fiave at (juired the specitied hefiaviors 
ratluT tfuin nieasunriL: sut h imfinndt'r- 
al)K's anti intanL;il>les as untlerstand- 
inn. knowledf^e et( -Mthou^^h this 
approa( h smiplities the measurement 
ot huintii^ pert(^rman( the measure- 
ment fTKU be sub|e( I to rather severe 
( onstramts jt it re(;uires tiie use ot 
I'xpt'risive i'(;uipment tfiat ma\ not be 
readiK lUtnlatile tor all students to usi' 
in .i !t'stinL; situation (Mher tec hni( al 
t)rolilems assot lated witfi test ( f)nstrui ■ 
tion le l; . test rehabilit\ ) are also 
[)resi*nt. liul do not pose serious or 
niiiK^r problems 

Weasures sfuiutd se!e( ted or 

developed tor t\}{.h [)ehavioral objec- 
tive stated 1 he [iroblem ts to ti id out. 
tor ea( h ot)ie( tivt', fK)v\ well sfjcjents 
pert(>rm. tiuis [irovidin^^ a dia^^nosis ot 
what [)arts ot the system neerl 
improvement 

{ LissK a! test ( oristruc lion [)r()(e 
dures .rdten tailed iK^rm retereru ed ' 
measurement! are [)ased on the [)remise 
ffiat iht' [)urp<)se ?s to ( om[)are students 
witli ea< b other When the [)urpC)s»' ot 
the test IS to ijssess wfietlier ,i Ljiven 
f H-rtorfnaiK e starnlard is m»'t (itlen 
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I ailed riterion-retereiH ed" measure- 
nientl, a t onsiderable amount o" t(^st 
(lev el()[)ment is entiUl(»d 

Follow-up Studies 

1 In* tinal measure ot [)ertorma x e is a 
tollow u[) siu(l\ to determine w ,ethor 
the L;raduiite ac (juired skills mm\ levels 
ot protK ien( \ a[)[)ro[)riat<' to tiie lob tor 
whuli he was trained The intent is to 
test the \ iili(lit\ ot the ()l)iet tives by 
(omparinj4 the [lertormance ot j^ra- 
duates wlio liave ac hie\ ed the ob|e( - 
tives set torth in the (urrKuIuni witli 
the skills and [)roti( lency neecied to 
and hold a \o[) in an area ot 
empK)\ ment tor w hi( li they were 
trained it a (lis( ref)an( \ is tnund, there 
IS a need to reciiH.e the discrepanc y and 
set new oiiiectives m the curriculum 

In identitv inj4 and isolating a 
cj|s( repanc \ , there are two [)rimar\ 
sources oi intormatic^n, the em[)lnyer 
and the j^raduate Uie L;raduate tan 
examine the extent to which his 
\ o( ational inst rue tion j^ave him the 
skills re(]uired to [)erIorm adefiu^^t^'' V t)n 
die |c)b I he emf)loyer can make a 
similar assessment The [)rc)((*dures 
recjuire the use ot the task analysis cJata 

1 he procedures selec ted tor a 
tollow-u[i studv should be designed to 
determine how well the c urric ulum 
st)ec lahsts are makinj^ the decisions 
whu h determine the sc ope ot skills and 
levels ot [irotic lenc \ ac cjuired by 
students tietort' enterinj^ the job 
market I be [)roc edures should allow 
to: the c oilec tion ot intormation which 
s»'rves as a tir^al check tor the 
c urru ulum spec lalists and permits tliem 
to modit\ and im[irove u[ion tlieir 
selec tion ot c)b|ec tiv es 

Data trom the recent ^^raduates 
should toe us on tile task list develc)[ied 
in the orif^inal anal\sis, to answer the 
tollowin^^ cjuestions 

• U hat pro[)ortion ot the tasks c overed 
in tile c lass are recjuired on the \ob^ 

• U hat Is the importanc e tor |ob 
[X'rtorniiinc e ot tasks on which 
instruc tion Wiis rec eivecj'' 

• \ tow acjectUiite w as the instruc tion tor 
ditterent tasks'* 

• It the tnsiru( tion was uns.itistac tory, 
wliat IS r^eeded to im[)rove it** 

• -Xre any tijsks tor which no 
instru' lion was L;iven c ritic al in (he 
pertC)rmanc e - \ our loli"* 

\U)st ot ; intC)rniatton can be 



[)rc)c essed and the disc repatu les identi- 
tied throu^4h the services ot computer 
c)[)erati()ns it desired Tlie analysis ot 
the j^raduates' diaj^nostic statements 
about [)articuLtr tasks and statements 
concernin^^ additional tasks rannot be 
pt»rtormed in this manner However, 
intormation proc essed by c omputer c an 
isolate tasks tor whic b the diagnostic 
intormation should be review(*d There- 
tore, it would not be necessary to 
review all oi the graduates' diagnostic 
infiuts A review should be made, 
however, ot the graduates' comments 
c()nct'rninj4 the inclusion ot tasks not 
[)revic)us|y included in the mitial task 
.inalvsis 

The em[)Ioyer's role in the tollow-up 
[)rocess should also concentrate on 
[)rovidin^ information c one ernm^ what 
tasks are important tor pertormin^ 
successfully on the )ob, hcnv well the 
j^raduatc* pertorms those tasks, and 
wliat tasks, if any, are critical but no\ 
iru luded f or important tasks whic b the 
j^raduates are not performinj^ ade- 
c|uatel\, diaj^nostu detail should be 
[irovided 

hi sununarv. the sntormation re- 
ceived trom a follow'-u[) study of 
vcH ational j^raduates workin^^ at a trade 
for whic h thev have rec eived traminj^ 
benefits c urriculum [)roj4rams in the 
follovvinj4 ways 

• It [)rovides tor a s\stematic reduction 
in the discrepancy between the skills 
and levels oI pierfonnanc c» the graduate 
ac c|uires and those he needs to pH'rform 
sue c essfully on the job 

• It completes the cycle of task 
analvsis b\ inc iudin^^ the j^raduate as a 
sourc e ot in[)ut data 

Uie use of follow-up intormation 
(loses the loop m the pircic ess of 
[)ro^ram develo[)r7nMit and simul- 
taneously [)rovides tor appropriat(» 
moditic ations to upj^radc* [iro^rams 
where required 

I (M us now look at a s[)eciti( example 
trorii the Rattelle study to see what kind 
of inform. lori comes out when this 
system I- 'led 

The ni i IS taken trom an actual 
stuci\' conducted in a \\i(hij4an 
c ommunit\ wliic h, for our [)urtioses, 
has been renamed "l^atielle " 
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Sample Analysis: Food Service 

In the food service industry, the 
fourth largest industry in the United 
States, there are at least three general 
levels of skill requirements. These are 
dependent upon the type of establish- 
ment in which the individual is 
employed, f-or the small, independently 
owned and managed, cooked -to-order 
(short ordvr) type restaurant, unskilled 
or semi-skilled workers are needed. For 
the quality cooked-to-order restaurant, 
skilled cooks and unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers are needed For the 
growing cham and franchise restaurant 
industry and for many institutions, 
management level people and unskilled 
or semi-skilled workers are needed. 

Although there is a need for skilled 
workers in the commercial foods 
industry, the grater need has always 
been for unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers 

In the area ot actual food prepara- 
tion, the only place where extensive 
training is now a distinct advantage is in 
the high quality cooked-to-order restau- 
rant and hotel, in some institutions, and 
in originating recipes tor the prepared 
foods industry. (The prepared foods 
industry needs a small number of 
trained cooks who are highly creative to 
originate and test new products. After 
the development phase, the product is 
put on an assembly line basis, where 
little cooking skill is needed ) 

In the high quality, cooked-to-order 
restaurant, vocational training is gen- 
erally helpful tor entry as a baker, 
butcher, pantry worker, or the more 
skilled cooking lobs However, most 
entry jobs do not have specific 
education requirements and most entry 
personnel come in as kitchen helpers or 
as less skilled cooks They are expected 
to start at lower skill lobs and work their 
way up. Students can improve their 
opportunities by taking culinary cours- 
es and employers do prefer a high 
school education 

Individual methods m cooking differ 
to the extent that it often takes years of 
experience in the industry to achieve 
the necesstuv skill and reputation to 
become a chef in a high quality 
restaurant Once a reputation has been 
gained, it is possible to make very good 
Wtiges 

Br^\:'ise ot the standardisation, 
contro! and use of prepared foods in 



the chain and franchised restaurant 
business, less skill is needed for the 
terminal preparation of food accept- 
able to the public. The general cooking 
skills needed are in heating prepared 
products, often by means of a 
microwave oven, or in very basic 
cooking, such as frying ground beef 
patties. 

The greatest need in this segment of 
the industry is for people with 
specialisation training who can qualify 
as managers, assistant managers, buy- 
ers and other supervisory positions. 
They should be more management- 
oriented in their training rather than 
trained only as a cook, although some 
culinary courses are critical. They 
should have a knowledge of union 
practices from a manager's point of 
view, know health regulations in detail, 
and be able to prepare reports required 
by most chain and franchise businesses. 

Staff 

At the time this study was conducted, 
there vvere seven instructors on the 
Battelle hiigh Commercial Foods De- 
partment Staff, All were vocational 
certified teachers with extensive trade 
experience. The Cooking 11 and III 
instructor was French-born, had two 
years of college training, and over 
40 years of trade experience. The 
Cooking I instructor had 15 years of 
trade experience and was a graduate of 
the Battelle hligh Commercial Foods 
Department 

Facilities and Equipment 

The Department had modern, well- 
equipped laboratory facilities to ac- 
commodate every aspect of commer- 
cial foods preparation. Included in 
these facilities were a cafeteria and 
dining room, baking and hotel pastry- 
making laboratory, commercial cook- 
ing laboratory, and one of the finest 
meat cutting facilitie**- in the country. 

The chef/cook facilities included all 
the necessary utensils; meat grinder, 
potato peeler, mixers, buffalo chopper; 
four gas ranges and ovens; gas and 
electric deep-fat fryers; gas broiler; 
pressure cooker; two steam stock pots; 
refrigerators, freesers, and dishwashing 
and ()Ot washing set ufis. 

Supplies and instructional materials 
were found in quite ample quantities 
and were appropriate for the planned 
training experien( es 



Admission of Students 

Students were enrolled in commer- 
cial foods if they met the following 
requirements: 

• Completed the ninth grade. 

• Achieved satisfactory grades, 

• Maintained a good attendance and 
citizenship record. 

• Showed a genuine interest in learning 
the food business. 

• Completed a written application 
form. 

• Obtained a food handler's permit. 

• Were recommended for the program 
by a school counselor. 

Curriculum 

All tenth grade commercial foods 
students received exploratory experi- 
ences in six phases of food preparation 
(i.e., food service, cooking, baking, 
pantry, meat cutting, and pastry), 
During the second and third years of 
the program, the students specialized 
according to their interests and 
capabilities. Those specializing in 
chef/cook .took Cooking I, II, and III. 

Cooking I consisted of instruction 
and practice in the operation of all 
equipment; learning the proper termin- 
ology and spelling of foods and 
materials; and preparation of food for 
the department cafeteria and catering 
orders. 

Once a student had completed 
Cooking I. he then familiarized himself 
with more complex work in cookery. In 
Cooking 11, the students were provided 
learning experiences in menu construc- 
tion, preparation of stocks, neutral 
sauces and compound sauces, varia- 
tions of soups, consommes, broths, 
potages and cream soups. 

They learned roasting of meats, 
braising, stewing, pan-frying, deep 
frying and broiling, and all phases of 
fish and seafood cookery. 

Cooking 111 included experiences in 
garde-manger work, preparation of hot 
and cold hors d'oeuvres, decoration of 
foods, tallow work, ice carving, aspics, 
all relative to food displays for buffets 
and special occasions. Practical experi- 
ence was gained through preparing 
food for the teaciiers' dining room and 
special luncheons and banquets. 

Evaluation 

The Battelle Chef Cook Program was 
most ad'^q^ate as far as traditional food 
preparation is concerned The facilities 
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were modern .ind well-eciiiipped The 
curriculum included appropriate oppor- 
iLinities tor students to learn the theory 
ot tood pref)aration and to prartice 
their acqiiired knowledge. The instruc- 
tional siatf was highly qualified In 
general, the program graduated well- 
qualified students tor entry-level po- 
sitions in traditional food [)reparation 

Executive Chef 

The employer interview guide in- 
cluded task statements for the position 
of executive chef. In general, the 
employers indicated that entry-level 
personnel were not able or expected to 
perform these tasks Therefore, the 
tollowirig tasks are not usually f)er- 
formed by an entry-level rhef/cook 
employed m the BtUtelle area: 

Prepares menu. 

Plans menu selections utilizing meat 
tnmmmgs and other leftovers 

Plans cooking schedule lo produce 
recjuired items when needecl. 

Reviews cost records to detect 
unusual expenses and determines 
methods of reduc ing costs, e g . 
substituting ingreciients or revising 
rooking methods 

Estimates required food c^uantities by 
reading prior c onsumption rec orcJs and 
banquet schtnlules and using pro- 
fessional judgment 

Comf)ares supplies on hand with 
estimatecJ reciuiremt'nts to ascertain 
ordering reciuirei^ients 

Orders supfjlies from vendors 

Cocjrdinates activities ot other cooks 
and kite hen workers 

Hires new kite hen f)ersc)nnel tmd 
terminates their employment when 
nec essary 

K\eets with the customers m a 
good will c apacity 

Employer-Desired Skills 

The following tt^sks, by c li^ssitic iition. 
are those whic h the employers c on- 
sidered to be important at the entry 
level. A bullet (•) preceding a task 
indicates that t\ majority of the 
emf)loyers consicJerecJ (he task both 
"recjuireci" and "of great importanc e" at 
the entry lexel 

All Cooks 

Kc.Mci menu to asc erttJin what items to 
c Of)k 

OI)ta!n needed ingredients from 
Americ an Vocational journal 
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stockroom, cookers, and free/ers. 

• Weigh and measure ingredients of 
recipes to provide tlie prof)er number of 
servings 

• Dec ide from experience those pro- 
ciuc ts which require the longest baking 
time and sc hedule the mixing of 
ingredients acc orciingl\'. 

• Ad|ust thermosta* controls on ovens, 
stoves. l)roilers. j^rilU dee|)-fat fryers, 
and steam k e 1 1 ' ■ > to bring to 
precletermineci cooking temperatuVes. 

• Add s[)ic es or seasonings to food 
ac c ording to rec i[)e, [)ersc)nal )udgment. 
and ex[)erienc e. 

• Baste meat with natural juice or with 
a sauce to prevent drying out and to 
season, 

• Test food being cooked by smelling, 
t listing, and [)iercmg with a fork to 
determine state of cooking. 

Observe consistenc\' nnd color of 
cooking food in order to remove from 
cooking surfaces or pots at exact state 
of readiness. 

Remove food from oven or range 
when c ooked and [)lac e in holding o\'en 
or on steam tal)le tC) maintain serving 
temperature hut to prevent food from 
c ooking further 

Garnish serving dishes in attrac tive 
manner and plac e them on serving 
c ounter 

Portion tood on dinner [)lates or in 
c hating dishes tor serving 

Specialty Chefs 

Sc hedule bilk i ng time so that 
[)roduc ts are as fresh as [)ossil)le at 
serving time and so that ovens ,ire used 
to maximum ef tic lenc \ 

lake over duties ot he<Kl c hef in his 
al)sen( e 

[ill soup kettirs with stock, add 
meats, vegeliibles, and seasonings <is 
recjuired 

fVe[)are stoc ks and sou[) 

f\)rtion souf) 

• fVepare and cook ingredients tor 
sauc es 

• Add sauces and gravies tcj serving 
dish lis indic tited on menu or ac c ording 
to c ustojner recjuest 

Seascin and bread m(\jts, setifood ancj 
lov\ 1 tor baking, roasting, broiling. 
fr\ing 

Wash and wrap [)otatoes in alum- 
inum toil to [)re[)are tor baking 

• l^ake. roast, boil, fr\ , f)rc)il, or steam 
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meats, seafood, fowl, vegetables, and 
fruits 

Plac e prep.ired [)atties of hamburger, 
slices of h(im, pork c ho[)s, c utiets, 
and sauscige onto an elec trie grill and 
c ook to di'sired stage. 

Wash potatoes by hand or with a 
[)Ower mixer. 

Pastry Department 

Mixes, chafes, and l)akes l)reacl. rolls, 
cakes and other pastries according to 
rec ipe 

Prepares apf)ro[)riate top[)ings or 
ic ings as baked products are ri'moved 
from oven and set aside 

Pours and s[)re<iCjs ic aig on c akes and 
pastry being sur^' that then* is 
uniformity and d:at af)peariMHe of 
finished ()roduc t is attractive 

Garde-Manger and Pantry Department 

Prepare dressings. 

• Prepare body of salad 
t>ess salads and a[)[)eti/ers 
fVepare tiors d'oeuvres. c ana[)es. and 

other af)peti/ers 

fVe[)are spec lal items for butfet or 
smorgasbord. 

Carve c ooked meats by hand or by 
using an electric slicing machine 

Make c old meat, c hie ken. or tuna 
fish salad sandwiches 

Prepare other ingreciients and gar- 
nishes for sandwic hes. 

Cut and [)late pies and cakes 

Dish desserts 

I'repare coffee, tea. hot chocolate. 
Pour (uic es or beverages 
Pre[)are < ereal 

Prepare wattles, hot cakes, mutfins. 
and toast 

Butcher 

Removes recjuired c uts ot meat or 
seatood from tree/er or retrigerator 

• Cuts beet. lami). pork or lish into 
prescribed portions for steaks, c hof)s. 
and tillels, using knife or [)andsa\\ 

( Lits. trims, bcmes, ,ind she es meats, 
seatood. and lowl to [)repare tor 
c poking 

Rolls rr)asts and ties them with string 
Cjonds c uttings ot bert or pork in 

elec trie grmd(»r to make ground l^eet or 

^ausagc" 

Receiving Clerk and/or Storeroom 

(."ounts or weighs tood and beverage 
to verify amount or weight shown cjn 



Bt'lou IS oiu' shct't (irst ribinu .in tMitrv-lt'vt'l 
<K ( up.itioii in itTMiN ()1 Msks an 
rin|)lu\»'f rna\ h.i\<Mi> |M'r)c»rni al that U'S i'l 
An in.nu .ulditinnal shrrtN .in n«'( t'ssarN an' 
a(l(l<'(l as tlu' tasks bn onir nioir sptM lali/tHl 

or SptM itK 

llus slu'fl sh<>v\s that all n^vimi rniplovrrs 
intrr\ M'VM'd lh'li4'Vt'(l protu umm v in thf tirst 
t.tsk was (K'Mral>UMni iUv jdb 1 lu' 
t'mpU»\»Ts ()pini(n>s wvTi' split on thr .u lu.il 



,il)ilitirs ot ^ra(l(iatt»s to pt'rform tht* t.isk, 
with tlu' iiia)f)rit\ sa\iny "none" pt'rfomic'd 
Ihc task 1 lu'rcwas aUo a split on the 
import. nil »' ot \hv task .it nitr\ lt'\rl and .is 
\('hu Ic tor promotion 1 ho trtHiUfiu \ with 
wliK h tlu' task w.is rniplo\t'd and the k<\ol 
i)t protit ion< \ ot yr.uiu.itrs in t.isk 
pcrtofin. uu t' ^\*'ro rated I liyh," NU'duan," 
l)\ I o\\ 



invoice of dohvery 

ins[)oc ts inc omin^; tocHi (ind bevern^o 
tor (lUcilitv cind troshni'ss dnd reports 
am Item th«it is not ot suitciblo ciUcilitv 

KtHoi\os and stores tresh linen, 
( leanirij^ supplies, etr 

PltK es sijfiphes in d dry drea, 
storeroom retri^er.itor, or tree/er as 
recjuirecl 

Kottites supplies so that {)lder j^oods 
are used lirst 

Issues supplies to ( ooks ufion 
recjuest 

Kitchen Steward 

l)ire( Is ac tivities ot utility \v(ukers 
((!ish\%ashers. uarbone det.nl. et( ) 

Cleans and scrubs work area and 
retri^'orator as re(|Uirt»d 
• Inspects kitchen areti to detc^c t 
evidcMice ot unsafe or un..initarv 
(onditions 

Ernployer-Desired vs. 
Curriculum-Produced Skills 

A((()r(Jin^; to the cMiiployers intt»r 
viewed, relativelv tew en try -level 

No\<'nil)er V^7^ 



[jersonnel c an satisfac tordy pertorni the 
tasks listt^d as being performed by "all 
cooks " \n gent^ral, it was found that the 
more important tht» task is to the 
c|ualitv of the final product, and the 
greater the amount of [lersonal 
[udgment that must be used, the fewer 
the number of entry personnel who 
c ould [)erform the task 

Tasks performed by fin assistant or 
s[)t'( ialty chef (soup, sauce, roasting, 
trying, vc^getable) wt^re generally low in 
torms ot the number of t^ntry ()ersonnel 
alile to [u^rform tht»m. hxceptions were 
tasks rc^cunring less skill (e.g., portioning 
soup, adding sauces and gravu*s to 
serving dishes, trying sheets of meat or 
patties of ground beef, etc ). 

lasks pertormed by the pastry anci 
pantry departments were generally 
higher m thc» number of entiy-level 
porsonnel al)le to [it^rform thcMii 

lasks pertormed b\ a l)utt her in 
sCMiie restaurants were* generally low in 
llu^ nuiuber ot entry-h»vel [)ersonnel 
al)le to pt-Morm them A numbt^r ot 
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employers, howevt^r. pointed out that 
entry pt^rsonnel who have* had butcher- 
ing courses in high school can perform 
thest^ tasks quite well Tasks performed 
in connection with the rece[)tion of 
su[)pl(c»s. the care of the stockroom, and 
utility-type work were usually high in 
the number of cMitry-level personnel 
able to perform them. 

In genc^ral. it was the* opinion of most 
employers that the average entry-level 
cook is unskilled in his ability to 
pt^rform a great numbt»r of imf)ortant 
tasks It should be noted that the great 
majority of t^ntry-level people are not 
graduates of Battc»lle High School, nor 
have they had formal training in 
( ooking mt^thods, 

The analysis of tht» curriculum- 
producc^d skills of the Battelle High 
(hef cook program revealed that there 
wc^re no discrepanc ic^s between 
I urric ulum-produc ed and employer- 
desired skills The chef/cook curricu- 
lum providc^d tor learning experiences 
a[)pro[)riate for t\u h em[)loyer-desired 
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skill. Although the Battelle staff 
members did not administer perform- 
ance tests to the students to measure 
their [)ertorfnance relative to employer- 
desired skills, there was ample evidence 
of instructors' utilizing appro[Kiate 
evaluation measures 

Whereas the employers indicated 
many skill discrepancies at the entry 
level, the analysis of the Battelle High 
chef /cook program curriculum- 
produced skills did not ri'veal skill 
discre[)ancies 

General Recommendations 

To facilitate school districts' efforts 
to adapt a system tor making curricula 
more responsive to employers' skill 
requirements, the Battelle study made 
numerous recommendations. Some are 
implied m the preceding description of 
the method for curriculum develof)- 
ment. but are included here to present a 
cc)m[)rehensive picture of the various 
steps to implementation. Krom this list. 
s( hool officials may select those which 
are appropriate to their particular 
circumstances 

Training Advisory Committee 

A training advisory committee should 
include* employers or f)ractitiont*rs in 
the occupational area, union ref^re- 
sentatives, equipment manufacturers 
(where appropriate), teachers in the 
area, and representatives from the 
hmployrnent Sc^rvK e 

A training adviscjry c ommittee should 
participate in providing advisory as- 
sistance for: 

• Curriculum design — including the 
selection of course objec tives; selei - 
tic)n of instructional materials, and 
selection ot ()hysK al fac ilities, e(]ui[)- 
ment and supplies 

• Recruitment of teachers fc^r the 
training prc^gram 

• Selec tion ot students 

• f*lac emc^nt of stude its in ( oofXTiitive 
training situations 

• Evaluation of the [)rogram and of the* 
students from direct feedback from 
eni[)lover [)rac titionc^rs, observing in 
the s( hools, and talking with the 
students 

Curriculum Development & Updating 

Determine stale recjmremtmts where 
appro[)riate 

Americ an Vocational journal 



S[)cn ity c ourse goals — the major goal 
should be to train the student to 
perform in accordance* with cMnployers' 
entry-level skill roquirc^ments. 

Develo[) detailed instructional objec- 
tives in beliavioral terms for each of the 
ma)C)r emf)loyer-di*sireci tasks. 

While emphasizing the tasks which 
are desired fc)r entry by em[)loyers in 
the occu[)ation, also develop instruc- 
tional objec tives for training in other 
tasks which will facilitate the later 
movtMnent of the more capable 
students into higher-level jobs. 

Design the instructional program so 
that it [)rovidt*s all students not only 
with a variety of gtmtval ex[)eriences in 
the area, but also with an o|)portunity 
for later spec iaii/alion. dependc^nt 
uf^on the interests of the student and on 
the needs of the locality in which the 
sc hool is situated or in which the 
student ho[)es to find em[)loym(mt. 

Istablish broad limits within which 
eac h student is fiermilted to [progress at 
his own [)ac t* 

Intorporale self instructional mati^ri- 
als and individuali/ed instruc tion in the 
curriculum to meet the needs of 
students who desire instruc t ion in 
spec ifu lUeas 

[ mphasi/e inlertU lion with rtMated 
courses (eg. construction trades) 
wht»never teasihle, especially ior areas 
in which the basu skills are essentially 
the same 

Determiin' number of hours in the 
classroom vs on-the-iob 

Spec i!y minimal ( lo( k hours ot 
-instruction The instructed could be 
used more eftettively if his res[)onsi- 
bility IS limited to s[)eiiali/ed instruc- 
tion related to the te( hnu al aspec ts ot 
the ()( ( upation 

I'rovide iKJth terminal and non- 
terminal [)rograms 

Develop a detailed course guide for 
the* sLil)jec t area "Ihis guide sh(»jld be 
developiH'i around the instriK tional 
oh}e( ti\c*s 

Staff 

I mplov a [)rogram direc tor 
hnploy a specja/ coordinator to 
supervise ' tudents assij^ned for on-the- 
inl) experience and act as a liaison 
between the school and the em[)loyer. 
He should lie allowed am[)le time to 
learn the c urrt'nt procedures followed 
and skills required in the* oc ( u[>ation, so 
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that he may u[)date curricula and 
instruction. 

Kec ruit tcMchers trained in the use of 
new eciui[)ment, new materials, or new 
processes which are comirg into the 
oicu[)ation, or [)rovide for the retrain- 
ing of a number of presently em[)loy(*d 
tiMc hers. 

A teacher/coordinator should have 
worked at least one year in the 
occu[)t.tional area. 

Facilities and Equipment 

Obtain preliminary data concerning 
the adeciuacy of existing school 
fac ill ties and the availability of 
financial resources to improve school 
fac ilities 

Provide the training facilitic^s. equip- 
ment, and supplies necessary to teach 
the subjc^ct area including new course 
content, by obtaining (where possible) 
u[-)-to-date equipment of the ty[)e used 
in the work situation and by utilizing 
materials for instructional pur[)Oses 
which are identical to the materials 
used in the work situation. 

hxpose students to variations in 
eciui[Mnent. methods, and supf)lies. 

\U)derni/e available* school fac ilities 
where needed I'lans for securing 
stoc kroom facilities should bv inc luded 
m the modernization of facilities 

Whc^rever possible, utili/e the facili- 
ties and instructors of training programs 
being conducted by employers m an 
oc c iipational area 

On-the-job Training 

IVovidt* for adec^uate on-lhc»-job 
e\[)erienc(» for the students through 
school lab periods and c ooperativc* 
training 

The c (>()[) program should consist oi 
wc)rk m vari()i.;s si/(^ operations (i i» , 
Ltrge companies, small companies) 

Permit the student to be on the |oh 
tor tull days rather than for half clays. 

The employer should be givc*n. in 
advanc e. a list of tasks whic h a student 
should have an C)p[)ortunity to [)erform 
while* in his em[)loyment Sc)me tasks 
will rec|uire that the employer provide 
training m the skills necessary to 
[)ertorm them, others will recjuire that 
the employer mer(»ly provide an 
opportunity tor the student to employ 
previously learned skills 

Provide very caretul supervision lor 
on-the-job experiences to make ct*rtain 



the student is yetting the variety of 
experiences he require*, to meet the 
program objectives. 

Provide the teacher/coordinator with 
at least 10 hours of coordination time 
per week for every 20 co-op students. 

Where possible, provide trained 
student manpower in the occupational 
area for the school and other schools in 
the school district. Use the profits from 
ciny vocational education program 
(e.g., as in constructing a house as part 
of the building trades program and 
selling it), to [irovide scholarshi[)s and 
to further the [program. 

Student Selection 

Fvpose prospective students to the 
op[M)rtunities in and benefits of the 
oc ( Li[)ation 

Determine student selection criteria 
Selection of students should be based 
on specific criteria regarding intellec- 
tual ribility, maturity, and personal 
qualities 

Utilize a screening me( hanism early 
in the high school years to identity 
students who have an a[)titude for and 
an interest in the occ u[)ational area. 

Student Evaluation 

The em()loyer must be given definite 
criteria by whu h to evaluate a co-op 
student The evaluation form should be 
sent to the emjiloyer before the end of 
the ( o-o[) period Evaluation should 
never be done by telephone or by 
unstructured rating sheets, because 
these techniques generally result in 
off-the-cuff impressions rather than a 
true evaluation of a student's 
performanc e 

Base evaluation of the training 
program on the stated firogram 
ob|e( tives 

F\irti( ipate in the testing programs 
conducted by (ivil service agencies 
The results of the examinations would 
provide information concerning the 
performance of students and would 
enable* comparison ot thc^ir (perfor- 
mance with that of students in other 
sc hools 

Ivcjiuair the stLiilents on important 
attec live and motuational worker 
( harac teristu s, sue h as the abilitv to 
work on ones own and the nihility to 
work With others 

( (insider implcMiienlin^ an indi- 
viduali/t "^i tltr'gnosti in tor those 

Nf)vembt 
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students who could benefit from such a 
program 

Base evaluation and promotion of 
students solely on performance, rather 
than on the number of years of training 
in the area 

follow-up on graduates of the 
(program to determine the number of 
students that actually enter the work 
area in which they were trained, to 
determine their k'vels of entry and to 
determine* their rates of advancement 
within tht»ir work areas. 

The work experience of students 
should (provide an 0()()ortunity for the 
teacher to asst>ss the strengths and 
weaknesses ot the program. In the role 
of teac her/ c oorc^i na to^ the teacher's 
contac ts with employers will give direct 
feedbac k 

Placement of Graduates 

Improve communication with local 
emjiloyers by showing them how the 
studc»nts are develo()ing their skills in an 
ac tual work situation. 

Attempt to make arrangements with 
the aj)()ro()riate union whereby students 
will be givc»n ap|)rentic eship c redit for 
sue c essfully c c)m()leting the sc hool's 
vocational jirogram 

Prcn'ide job plac ement servic e to 
graduating students 

Specific Recommendations 
for Seven Occupations 

The following summarizes some of 
the* sjicu ific rec ommendations made for 
seven of the occu{)ations studied. 
While they may have limited apfilica- 
bility in other school districts and 
training situations, those which toLic h 
on critical (elements of the training tor 
|)articular occu{)ations ma\ he usctul 

Distributive Education 

Plac e maximum etiiphasis upon 
providing students with extensive 
experience iti c^ral communication 
since the dhilttv to communicate with 
tho customer is the skill most frecjuently 
and most highly desired by employers. 
Such expc^riences should be provided 
primarily by student ()artici()ation in a 
distributive education co-op program 
and sec ondarily by enac tment in 
c lassrooni sitLiations 

CrcHinci rules for the cc)-o() (irogram 
should be established and fully 
understood in advance by c o-0() 



student, participating employer, and 
teacher-coordinator. 

Provide the teacher-coordinator with 
at least 10 hours of coordination time 
per week for every 20 co-op students, 

Contact the local Retailers Associa- 
tion and seek their assistance in 
organizing regional advisory com- 
mittees 

Typing and Stenography 

Provide shorthand laboratories in the 
business education (irogram. The use of 
dictation records and tapes usually 
increases the rate at which a student 
takes dictation. 

Equip typing rooms with at least 50 
(lercent electric ty()ewriters. 

A()point a committee of business 
education teachers to make a continual 
evaluation of curriculum design; course 
objectives; and physical facilities, 
ec|ui()ment, and supplies. Subsequently, 
the committee would be responsible for 
recommending needed changes in any 
of these areas. 

Licensed Practical Nurses 

Organize the program: 

• tmf^loy a nurse-director meeting the 
requirements of the state board of 
nursing and the state department of 
education. 

• "^he employment of a nurse- 
coordinator to su()ervise students 
assigned for clinical practice and act as 
a liaison person between the school and 
the clinical agency should be 
considered. 

• The National Testing Service has 
developed a pre-admission test for 
licensed (practical nursing, and this test, 
or others, might be considered as a 
screening device. 

• Basic curriculum areas are prescribed 
by state licensing requirements. In 
addition, it is recommended that 
precise instructional objectives be 
specified for ec ch of the major 
employer-desired asks. 

• Because of the lature of the learning 
experience required for the occupation, 
it is recommendecj ihat 40 percent of 
the instruction be in the classroom 
setting and 60 percent in clinical 
ex()erience for a minimum of 1,400 
clock hours total 

Provide clinical experience for stu- 
dents in the following areas: the care of 
medical-surgical (latients, pediatric. 
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obstetric, and new-born, i^so, if 
possible, ^;ericitrics imedicdl], [isychi- 
atrics, dietary, opt^rating ancJ rtnovery 
rooms, and emer^;ency rooms 

Dental Assistant 

specify minimal clock hours oi 
instruction. A st liedule of U*ss than 10 
hcuirs ti uiH»k lor the ()ro^rain a()()ears 
to be insutticumt tor students to learn, 
t»vi»n minimally, all the major func tions 
of dental assisting The instructor ( ould 
be used mort* effectively if her 
responsibility is limltc»d to s()e( iali/ed 
instruction related to the* technical 
as[)ects of the occupation. Those 
as[")i»cts of the oc( ij()ation which have 
general a()pluation, such as otficc 
management and f)ublic rc»latlons skills, 
could be integrated into related courses 
which the student could take 

Auto Engine Mechanic 

Model cooperative proj^rams after 
one in which the participating firms 
represent an e\ceIU»nt cross section of 
low- to high-level maintenance ()[)erti- 
tions, thus allowing the coordinator to 
rotate the students for maximum 
exposure. 

Carpentry 

tmphasi/e interac tion with otlnw 
construction traders whenever [)ossible, 
t^specially for areas in which the basic 
skills are esst»ntially the* same 

Utili/e full-si/ed materials to build 
tull-si/i»d stru( turt»s in shop operations 
whfnevei possible (rather than sc alrd- 
down models of largt»r structures) 

Design the ( arpentry program so ibrit 
It provides all students not onl\' with ,\ 
variety of general expedience but also 
with an opportunity for later spec lali/a- 
tion, clc'[)endent upon [ho interests ot 
the student and on tht» needs ot the 
loc ality in w hie h the sc hool is situated 
or in whic h the* student ho()es to find 
(»mplovm(»nt 

Do commercial construe tion work, 
both new' and renovation, for the 
elennentary sc hools in the district 

I valuate thc» students on important 
worker c fiarcU teristic s_ slk fi as tibilit\ to 
work on one's own and abilits tc^ work 
with others 

Iin[)hasi/e the tasks desired bv 
emplo\t'rs. but do not ov-erlook training 
in w^sks sLicli as bluc^prinl reading, 
estimating, knowledge* of sttitc* and 

•\meri( an Voc ational lournal 



local l)uilding codes, and 1 HA regula- 
tions, all of which will facilitate^ the 
later movemcMit oi the more Cti[)abie 
studcMils into such )obs as forcMiian, 
construction su[)erintendent , or con- 
tractor 

Chef/Cook 

C\)f7ibine tlit»c)iy and pr»ictiCiU c»xperi- 
cMUt* in cooking witfi rc»latc»d c ouisi»s lo 
Inglish, sp(»ech, tood cost analysis and 
c ont rol, husiiu»ss matc h, business s 
m»uiagement, economic s, <uccxintmg, 
food purchasing, and human reflations. 

I he terminal [)rograni would allow 
the* studeMit to eMite»r the c omiiu'rcial 
foods industry as ,\ trained cook with 
background for advanc eMiie»nt in this 
area the* non-te-rminal program would 
be orie^nted toward a college* program in 
food se»rvice manage»ment. 



Cop/es ot thr B.)ttrllc sfjyc/v are 
j\a//ci/)/e fVon) fhe \<}tion,}l fochnicjl 
Inforniiition S(»r\;(t», iJ/iS l^nrt K'oy.j/ 
K'oc)(/. Spnng;/e/f/. \'/Vg;n/a. JJ/S/. 
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Goal 4.2 



Content Outline 



^^^^Goal 4.2: Use a Variety of Sources of ^ 
Employment Statistics that Directly 
Affect the Planning of Vocational 
^//Education Programs. 




Gathering Manpower Information 

1. When trying to determine the manpower needs anc 
supply of any selected occupation, geographical 
area, or population, you will want to obtain 
information firsthand from local employers, 
employment agencies, and students. However, 
local supply and demand information is not 
always accurate or adequate for planning 
vocational courses. Local data should be 
supplemented by national and regional infor- 
mation which can be used as a basis of compari- 
son with local data. 

2. Before you can systematically collect the 
necessary data, you need to know the source of 
the data, its reliability, and how you can use 
it. Useful sources of data include the 

fol lowing : 

a. Occupational Outlook Handbook , Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
The Occupational Outlook Handbook contains 
a comprehensive survey of all job areas anc 
is one of the most frequently used refer- 
ences for obtaining forecasting infor- 
mation. The handbook continues a traditior 
of providing highly useful service to any- 
one concerned with career planning. While 
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Content Outline (continued) 



the handbook attempts to explain the 
changing nature of the labor market, it 
also tends to take a somewhat optimistic 
view of the future and tends to overstate 
the services of the U.S. Employment Service, 
The Outlook is published every two years. 

b. The "Occupational Outlook Quarterly," 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor--The "Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly" is used to update the reports of 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook . This 
magazine contains employment information of 
major interest and relevance to those who 
advise students about the job market. 

c. Tommorow's Manpower Needs , Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor--This 
publication projects the ratio of trained 
manpower to total employment; this projer 
tion is based on demographic information. 
In some cases, assumptions about likely 
shifts in the relative importance of 
different industry groups are applied to 
the projections. Data is provided that can 
be used to make both state and local 
projections. 

d. The National Planning Association has pro- 
jected the average annual openings on the 
basis of national goajs. This association 
uses a technique, based on unfilled job 
openings, which utilizes the ratio of hard- 
to-fill jobs (unfilled for 30 days or more) 
to the total unfilled jobs over a period of 
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Content Outline (continued) 



time, thus projecting future average annual 
job openings. The linking of current and 
past occupational shortages to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics' national outlook for 
these same occupations is a final step in 
this method of projecting manpower needs 
(2). 

e. Manpower Report of the President , U.S. 
Department of Labor--The report is a yearly 
publication reporting on manpower require 
ments , resources, utilization, and training 
The publication contains sections on: 

(1) the Employment Record, which is a 
review of employment developments and 
their economic background, patterns of 
employment growth, unemployment and 
underdevelopment, and a look to the 

future for manpower requirements; 

(2) Manpower Policy and Programs, which 

reviews the many different training 
programs ; 

(3) Manpower Research and Experimentation, 
which reviews the different manpower 
requirements and resources, supply and 
demand, and the scope of research 
taking place. This report is a good 
publication for showing the big labor 
picture nationally and for showing 
trends and projections of the differeni: 
segments of the labor force. 

f. Vocational and Technical Education , U.S. 
Office of Education--Thi s yearly publication 
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Planning , Imple- 
menting , and 
Evaluating Career 
Preparation 
Programs . 



Content Outhne (continued) 



presents the latest national data available 
on graduates, enrollments, and expenditures 
in federally reimbursed vocational and 
technical education programs. This fore- 
casting technique should be employed in 
order to determine the probable number of 
graduates of federally reimbursed programs 
who will probably be available for jobs in 
each of the different vocational service 
areas. 

g . Comprehensive Area Manpower Plannin o 

( CAMPS )--Some areas of the country are now 
establishing multi-agency manpower planning 
committees to assess area needs ^^nd 
priorities. It is suggested that the local 
office of State Employm^int iecurity or the 
State Department of Labor contacted for 
details. 

h. Meeting Tomorrow's Manpower Needs , Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor--This report provides data on nationa 
occupational employment projections and is 
designed for use by state and local plan- 
ners. The publication contains a variety 
of forms and methods which can be used to 
scale down the national data to more 
closely match local employment conditions. 

i. Dictionary of Occupational Titles_, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor--This publication provides informa- 
tion on the employment outlook over the 

ne. . ten years in addition to providing job 
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Content Outline (con|inued) 



descriptions, sources of employmont , esti- 
mated earnings, working condUiciis, train- 
ing, and other qua! if icatio'^s needed for 
each occupation listed in tne directory, 
j. State Employment Services c:^v. provide infor 
mation on manpower trends, .'he inforination 
on unfilled jobs, etc. from these agencies 
can be compared with data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to predict local job open- 
ings and trends. Also, state employment 
agencies occ-'sionally conduct surveys of 
employers, the data of which would be very 
useful for making local projections (2). 

B. Professional Journals 

Professional journals are also useful for keeping 
abreast of manpower needs, technological changes, 
and manpower interests. The following journals are 
useful for vocational educators: 

American Vocational Journal 

The Agricultural Education Magazi ne 

The Junior Col lege Journal 

Training in Busines s and Industry 

Business Week 

Accounting Digest 

Advertising Age 

Changing Times 

Computer and Automation 

Consumer Report 

Data Processor 

Dunn 's Review of Modern Industry 
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The Office 
Nation's Business 
Sales Management 
Fortune 

Journal of Marketing 
Journal of Retail ing 
Marketing and Communication 
Taxation for Accountants 
Journal of Business 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
Journal " 

American Journal of Nursing 

Nursi ng Outlook 

Nursi ng Research 

Nursing Education 

R N 

School Shop 

Comprehensive- Community Coll ege Bulletin (2),'* 



(2) Planning , Imple- 
menting , and Eval- 
uating CareerTrep- 
aration Programs . 

* See Classroom Activity 
1 and Discussion 
Question C in Part IIL 



study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities. 



Gathering Manpower Information . When conducting surveys to determine 
the manpower needs and supply of any selected occupation, you will need 
to obtain information firsthand from local employers, employment 
agencies, and sttdents. However, local supply and demand information 
is not always accurate nor is it adequate for planning vocational 
courses. Local data should be supplemented by national and regional 
information which can be used as a basis of comparison with local data. 

Before you can systematically collect the necessary data, you need to 
know the source of the data and how you can use it. Several sources 
of data are briefly described here. 

Gatherin g Manpower Information Via Techniques Other Than Surveys (2) . 
In order to obtain local, state, and federal manpower information, 
major forecasts and reports should be reviewed. The major sources of 
forecasts and reports are summarized below. 



a. Occupational Outlook Handbook , Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor--The Occupational Outlook Handbook contains 
a comprehensive survey of all job areas and is one of the most 
frequently used references for obtaining forecasting information. 
The handbook continues a tradition of providina highly useful 
service to anyone concerned with career plannina. While the 
handbook attemnts to explain the changing nature of the labor 
market, it also tends to take a somewhat optimistic view of the 
future and tends to overstate the services of the U.S. Employment 
Service. The Outlook is published every two years. 

b. The "Occupational Outlook Quarterly," Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor— The "Occupational Outlook Quarterly" is 
used to update the reports of the Occupational O utlook Handboo k,. 
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This magazine contains employment information of major interest and 
relevance to those who advise students about the job market. 
Tomorrow's Manpower Needs , Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor--This publication pro.iects the ratio of 
trained manpower to total employment; this projection is based on 
demographic information. In some cases, assumptions about 
likely shifts in the relative importance of different industry 
groups are applied to the projections. Data is provided that can 
be used to make both state and local projections. (NOTE: Some 
limitations to using t\ ethod are its lack of consideration 
for such factors as total job vacancies, wage data, and labor 
composition by occupation.) 

The National Planning Association has projected the average annual 
openings on the basis of national goals. This association uses 
a technique, based on unfilled job openings, which utilizes the 
ratio of hard-to-fill jobs (unfilled for 30 days or more) to the 
total unfilled jobs over a period of time, thus projecting future 
average annual job openings. The linking of current and past occu- 
pational shortages to the Bureau of Labor Statistics' national out- 
look for these same occupations is a final step in this method of 
projecting manpov/er needs. (NOTE: Principal limitations to this 
method of data collection analysis are lack of information from 
employers and exclusion of wage and salary information.) 
M anpower Report of the^ Pr esident , U.S. Department of Labor--The 
report is a yearly publication reporting on manpower requirements, 
resources, utilization, and training. The publication contains 
sections on: 

(1) The Employment Record, which is a review of employment deve- 
lopments and their economic background, patterns of employ- 
ment growth, unemployment and underdevelopment, and a look to 
the future for manpower requirements; 

(2) Manpower Policy and Programs, which reviews the many different 
training programs; 

(3) Manpower Research and Experimentation, which reviews the di f 
ferent manpower requirements and resources, supply ani leniand, 
and the scope of research taking place. This report is qrxHi 



publication ror showing the big labor picture nationally and 
for showing trends and projections of the different segments 
of the labor force. 
Vocational and Technical Ed ucation , U.S. Office of Education— This 
yearly publication presents the latest national data available on 
graduates, enrollments, and expenditures in federally reimbursed 
vocational and technical education programs. This forecasting tech- 
nique should be employed in order to determine the probable number 
of graduates of federally rein^bursed programs who will probably be 
available for jobs in each of the different vocational service areas. 
Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning (CAMPS)— Some areas of the 
country are now establishing multi -agency manpower planning commit- 
tees to assess area needs and priorities. It is suggested that the 
local office of State Employment Security or the State Department 
of Labor be contacted for details. 

Meeting Tomorrow's Manpower Needs , Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor— This report provides data on national 
occupational employment projections and is designed for use by 
state and local planners. The publication contains a variety of 
forms and methods which can be used to scale down the national 
data to mon3 closely match local employment conditions. 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles , Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor--This publication provides information on 
the employment outlook over the next ten years in addition to 
providing job descriptions, sources of employment, estimated 
earnings, working conditions, training, and other qualifications 
needed for each occupation listed in the directory. 
State Employment Services can provide information on manpower 
trends. The information on unfilled jobs, etc. from these agencies 
can be compared with data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
predict local job openings and trends. Also, state employment 
aaencies occasionally conduct surveys of employers, the data of 
which would be very useful for making local projections. 
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Professional Journals , Another source of manpower data is professional 
journals. Professional journals, such as those listed below, can pro- 
vide information concerning the development of new programs or modi- 
fications of existing programs. 

American Vocational Journal 

The Agricultural Education Magazine 

The Ju nior College Journal 

Traini ng in Busi ness and Industry 

Business Week 

A ccounting Digest 

Advertising Age 

Changing Times 

Computer and Automation 

Consumer Report 

Data Processor 

Dunn ' s Review of Modern I ndustry 

The Office 

Nation ' s Business 

S ajes^ Management 

Fortune 

Journal of Marketing 
J ournal of Retailing 
Marketing an_d Communication 
Taxation for Accountants 
J ournal of Busi ness 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Journal 

Ameri can J ourna l of Nur sing 

Nu rsi nq Outlook 

N ursi ng Research 

Nursi nq Education 

R N 

School S h ojD 

Comprehensi ve-Commun1 ty CoJJecje Bui 1 etin 
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Press 3 Government , and. Private Listings of Employment Opportunities . 
A valuable source of information for identifying new program areas is 
the employment want ads in newspapers and listinas by various public 
and private employment agencies. Obtaining and monitoring these pub- 
licized listings over a period of time can show employment trends by 
pointing to areas of high employment demand and low supply. 

Sources of employment information you may wish to survey include the 
fol lowing: 

1. newspaper(s) in your area with the most comprehensive listing of 
job vacancies*, 

2. public employment offices in your imm'^diate area; 

3. major private employment agencies within your area; 

4. Federal and State Civil Service, U.S. Department of Labor, and 
State Employment Service; 

5. School placement services that tally job openings; 

6. Major employers in your area that regularly publish lists for 
circulation of vacancies they wish to fill. 

1. An important aspect of conducting manpower surveys is keeping informa- 
tion current. Out-of-date data is misleading and useless for planning 
effective curricula. In order to be sure that data is current, you 
should have a system for obtaining and analyzing professional litera- 
ture and reports on a continuing basis. The following activities 
will help you "keep current." 

a. List five professional journals that would be useful in your 
specialized area of vocational education. 

b. List as many community groups and agencies as possible in your 
geographic area that can provide you with information regarding 
vocational education in general and your area of interest in 
particular. 

(Note: If you are unable to locate community groups or agencies, 
discuss this problem with your instructor. He may be able to help 
you locate such groups.) 
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List rerource materials and references that could be useful for you* 
vocational area of specialization undar each of the following cate- 
gories of data collection. 



SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT AND JOB MARKET DATA 



Local Data 



Regional Data 



State Data 



National Data 
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Obtain the two required references and at least three of the selected 
references from the list below. Try to find one reference that covers 
local or regional data and one that covers state or national data. 
Your instructor may also suggest other references you may use instead. 
After you have selected the references, pick a vocational occupation 
and using that occupation as the basis for your research, complete the 
chart that begins on the next page. 

Requi red References 

1. Manpower Report of the President , U.S. Department of Labor 

2. Dictionary of Occupational Titles , Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Selected References 

1. Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bureau of Labor Statistics 

2. The "Occupational Outlook Quarterly," Bureau of Labor Statistics 

3. Tomorrow's Manpower Needs , Bureau of Labor Statistics 

4. Reports from The National Planning Association, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

5. Vocational and Technical Education , U.S. Office of Education 

6. Reports from the Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning (CAMPS), State 
Department of Labor or State Employment 

7. Meeting Tomorrow's Manpow er Needs , Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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CHART FOR IDENTIFY ING m UTILIZING DATA 



QUESTIONS: 

Answer each question 
below for each of the 
five sources, 



Manpower Dictionary Local 
Report of the of Occupational Source 
President Titles 



T 



1. 



2. 

I 

o 
I 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Does the source identify the 
numbers of persons employed 
by the occupation? 
Does the source identify the 
growing and expanding occupa- 
tions that are related to each 
other? 

Does the source identify the 
related occupations in which 
the demand is diminishing? 
Does the source identify the 
stability of the occupatioii 
based on average annual man-hours i 
wo'-y (steady employment through- 
out the year)? 
Does the source project the 
need for this occupation five 
or ten years from now? 



QUESTION: 

Answer each question 
below for each of the 
five sources. 



CHART FOR IDENTIFYING AND UTILIZING DATA 



Manpower Dictionary of Local 
Report of the Occupational Source 
President Titles 



State 
Source 



National 
Source 



I 



6. Does the source identify 
information about wanes? 

7. Does the source identify 
regulations regarding li- 
censing, certification, and 
registration? 

8. Does the source identify the 
levels of education required 
for job entry and job advance- 
ment? 

9. Does the source identify the 
tasks that make up the occu- 
pation? 

10. Does the source list the prob- 
able employers? 

11. Does the source describe relat- 
ed occupations that can be 
entered? 



FRir 



Referring to the "Chart For Identifying And Utilizing Data" that you 
just completed for Exercise 3, answer the questions below. These 
questions involve an analysis of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the manpower information sources. 

a. Which references give the most detailed information regarding the 
number of people needed for the occupation you selected? 

b. Which references give the most detailed information regarding 
wages? 

c. Which references give the most detailed information regarding the 
tasks that are involved in the occupation? 

d. Which references give the most detailed information regarding edu- 
cational requirements and licensing requirements? 

e. Which reference could be used to summarize or develop job clusters? 

f. Which reference could be used to summarize or specify career 
ladders? 

g. Briefly describe the contents and how you would use each of the 
references below. 

a. Manpower Report of the Py^esident 

b. Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

c. Local Source _ 

"(Title) 

d. State Source 

(TTtlel 

e. National Source 

(Title) 
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Goal 4.3 



Content Outline 




Activities-Resources 



Goal 4.3: Explain the Purposes of and 
Techniques for Conducting Manpower Needs 
//// Ai^cilyses. 



A. Four Ixfies^ of A nalyses Used in Manpower 
Forecasting 

There ere four basic types of analysis commonly 
used in manpower forecasting. They are: 

1 . employer surveys , 

2. econometric techniques, 

3. job vacancy-occupational outlook surveys, 

4. extrapolation of trends (12), 

A fifth type of analysis, literature surveys, is 
the basis for almost all studies to determine man- 
power needs. 

B. Employer surveys 

1, An employer survey is sometimes referred to as 
a training needs survey or an area skills 
survey. Regardless of the specific term, it is 
simply a technique for determining local- 
regional manpower needs and opportunities. Th^ 
survey, correctly done, will identify from 50 to 
150 occupations that employ a relatively large 
number of persons in the area. 

2. After identification of occupations, a follow- 
up survey of employers is conducted to deter- 
mine their current manpower needs in these 
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(12) Vocaclonal 
Education 
Planning : 
Manpower , 
Priori ties , 
<uid Dollars , 
p. 25. 



Content Outline (continued) 



occupations and their expected needs two years 
and five years in the future. 
3. The employer survey is the approach most used 
/ocational administrators since it is rela- 
easy to administer, is inexpensive, and 
ickly implemented, 
t-ie reliability and validity of employer re- 
sponses may be questionable, however, since 
many firms do not do the planning necessary to 
project their own needs with any degree of 
accuracy. 

5. One often overlooked advantage of the employer 
survey 1s the resulting involvement of local 
employers in curriculum planning. The employer 
can have his ideas and preferences incorporated 
into the vocational curriculum plans (12). 

Econometric Studies 

1. Econometric studies are more sophisticated and 
dependable than employer surveys, but for the 
most part they rire too complicated, time- 
consuming, arid Grxpensive for the typical 
vocational education curriculum developer to 
conduct. However, other agenqies do make 
econometric studies and the results of such 
studies can be invaluable and should be used by 
all vocational curriculum developers. 

2. Econometric studies are conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS) of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The BLS econometric approach yields 
a national ten-year demand analysis based on 



(12) Vocational 

Education Plan- 
ning : Manpower , 
Priorities , and 
Dollars. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



projections of poj lation, labor force, produc- 
tivity, co.isuniption, and overall output that 
provides estimates of new openings by occu- 
pation. These estimates can be obtained from 
tne U.S. Department of Labor, 
There are disadvantages, or at least limita- 
tions, with this technique also. Accuracy is a 
problem since it is hard to forecast economic 
activity, technological change related to 
produc ivity, and specific needs, whici^ change 
due to labor and capital mobility, in given 
market areas. Also, the statistics are 
national and may not be entirely useful or 
local or regional planning. 
Many have suggested that the BLS model for 
econometric studies be adopted by state and 
regional planning departments. Although to be 
valid and useful it requires extensive knowledge 
of labor economics and statistics, the imple- 
mentation of the model would be useful in pro- 
viding local data regarding manpower needs (12) 



(12) Vocational 

Education Plan- 
ning : Manpower , 
Priorities , and 
Dollars , 



D, Job Vacancy S tudies 

1, The job vacancy approach modifies the econo- 
metric model by adHing local input to it. It 
combines data from the BLS with an analysis of 
the local employment listings of unfilled job 
openings, uobs unfilled for 30 days are com- 
pared with national trends and analyzed in 
terms of different characteristics. This 
analysis results in a priority listing of jobs 
with apparent shortages of workers, which the 
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Content Outline (continued) 



educator must then analyze in terms of probable 
persistence of the shortage, trainability of 
potential job holders and the cost benefit 
return of training workers for the job, 

2, The job vacancy approach is relatively inexpen- 
sive; it can be programmed on a local-regional 
basis, results in an up-to-date record of 
trends, and can be implemented by the local 
vocational educator 

3, The disadvantages a pparent. It deals with 
present needs and not riecessarily with either 
long-term or future needs of the community or 
the interests of students. It is also static-- 
it does not predict the future growth of present 
or new industries , 

4, However, job vacancy studies cannot be ignored 
and should be conducted by all vocational 
curriculum planners (12), 

Extrapolation of Trends Surveys 

1, Another approach to manpower forecasting is 
that of extrapolation. This technique attempts 
to forecast future needs on the basis of past 
trends. It may be done on a local-regional, 
statewide, or national basis, 

2, The advantage of this type of survey is that 
extrapolation is relatively quick, easy, and 
inexpensive, 

3, The disadvantages of the technique are critical 
and limit its value. With the explosion in 
technological knowledge and the rapid changes 
in production patterns and occupational 



(12) Vocational 

Education Plan- 
ning : Manpower 
Priorities , and 
Dollars , 
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Content Outline (continued) 



requirements, the predictive validity of 
extrapolation becomes more questionable the 
further it is extended into the future, 
4- This process (looking at past trends to predict 
future needs) is best used only as a starting 
place. Consider past manpower needs, for 
example, as merely a way of selecting those 
industries you will survey or study to deter- 
mine future manpower needs. But don't expect 
past manpower needs to be repeated either in 
quantity or in type of skill and occupation 
required. The only situation in which the 
extrapolation of past trends can be useful is 
in short-term predictions (12), 

F, Literature Surveys 

1, Literature surveys are the backbone and basis 
for almost all studies to determine manpower 
needs, A wealth of information is reported 
in newspapers and professional journals: the 
needs of industries, new developments in 
technology, new and different equipment, new 
offices of national companies, and industry 
expansions and reductions, 

2, Vocational educators should have subscriptions 
to local and national papers and journals, 
and more importantly, should set aside the 
time to read them regularly (12),* 

Summary of Manpov/er Forecasting Techniques 

1, To summarize, the best manpower approach 
is one that utilizes elements from all 
of the approaches presented, 
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(12) Vocational 
Education 
Planni ng:" Man- 
power ,"^r ion- 



ties , and 
DoTTars- 



(12) Vocational Education 
Planning : Manpower , 
Priorities , and 
Dollars , 

* See Discussion 
Question D in 
Part III, 



Content Outline (continued) 



2. The problem usually lies in determining how 
much effort and money a school or school 
district can afford to put into manpower 
forecasting. Although it may be hard to 
defend the time and expense required to 
conduct an in-depth, costly study, there 
should be no trouble justifying a sensible, 
ongoing, consistent program of predicting 
manpower needs and opportunities. The 
program ideally should predict regional as 
well as local needs. 

3. Manpower forecasting related to curriculum 
planning is obviously a continuing process 
and cannot be limited to a one-time "snap- 
shot" of the local labor market. 

Critical Requirements for a_ Manpower Forecasting 
Model (4^ 

1. David Kidder in Review and Synthesis of 
Re search on Manpower Forecasting For Voca- 
tional-Technical Education lists six critical 
requirements for a manpower forecasting model 
that can be used by vocational educators: 

a. The technique should be replicable at 
different times and in different places. 
This requirement concerns costs as well 
as technical complexity of the model. 

b. All assumptions of the model should be 
reasonabl e , and should be explicitly and 
clearly stated. 
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(4) Review and 
Synthesis of 
Research on 
Manpower Fore- 
casting for 
Vocational - 
Technical 
Education , 
p. 5. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



c. The structure of the model should be 
thoroughly explained, in language under- 
standable to potential users of the model. 

d. Forecasted estimates of errors should be 
included. 

e. Forecasted subtotals should be internally 
consistent, and should be cross-checked 
to prove consistency. 

f. Accuracy analysis should be an integral 
part of the forecasting process.* 



* See Classroom 
Activity 2 and 
Discussion Question 
E in Part III. 
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Study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
rcfevenoes as suggested^ .Joniplete the following activities^ 

Employer Surveys 

There are three general ways by which you can identify manpower needs. 
The first and most common is to conduct employer surveys; the second is 
to study the literature to locate manpower needs, business changes, 
technological changes, and so on; and the third is to review economic 
and labor studies conducted by the state and the federal government. 

The method you select will deoend on your objectives and your situation 
(constraints of time, money, and resources under which you work). Usu- 
ally, however, you will use a combination of the three methods. Because 
conducting employer surveys is the most common method to identify manpower 
needs, it is discussed here. 

One of the major inputs into selecting and justifying vocational programs 
is information about the labor market, including manpower supply and 
demand. Manpower supply information provides an indication of the number 
of individuals available in the labor market wi a particular skill. 
Manpower demand information indicates the number of individuals with a 
particular skill that are needed in the labor market. 

The comparison of manpower suppy and demand infor'nation identifies jobs 
for which there is not an adequate source of trained manpower. This 
comparison answers the following questions: 

1. What vocational programs may be needed in a given geographical area? 

2. What vocational programs may no longer be needed in a given geograph- 
i^.al area? 
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You will find the following steps useful when conducting an employer 
survey to determine manpower needs. 

1. Identify a group or committee to assist in planning and executing 
a manpower survey--preferably one that has an interest in and use 
for the survey results. The following are possible groups (or 
combinations of groups) you may wish to involve: 

a. a committee of vocational education leaders (directors, depart- 
ment chairpersons, etc.) from all of the schools in the area or 
region to be surveyed; 

b. a committee composed of representatives from each of your on- 
going specialized advisory committees; 

c. a general advisory committee with broad representation from all 
segments of the community — both labor and management. 

The individuals you select as members of the committee should be knowl- 
edgeable about the community's businesses, industries, and agencies. 

2. Meet with the committee you select to establish a plan for completing 
the manpower needs survey. 

3. Select a director who has the time and background to administer the 
study and write the final report. 



4. Discuss with the committee the assignment of tasks to individuals 
or subcommittees a":d discuss projected deadline dates. 

5. Outline on a map the region or geographic area within which your 
comprehensive survey will be conducted. 

6. Prepare a listing of the businesses, industries, and agencies within 
the geographic area. This list should include both manpower users 
and suppliers of trained personnel. Obviously, some organizations 
will fall into both categories. For example, a business having a 
formal training program for a given job classification would be both 
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a supplier of manpower and a user o- Vm. 

In completing this step, your commit- -.r jo ycep^t assistance. 
In addition, the following documents May be coriulted: 

a. yellow pages of the telephone directories in the geographic area 
to be surveyed; 

b. directories of manufactur^'ng associations, the Chamber of Commerce, 
etc. ; 

c. listing of organizations and agencies contacted by the United 
Crusade or United Fund. 

7. Determine the technique(s) to be used for data gathering. The three 
techniques listed here are most popular: 

a. Personal interview; 

b. Mail survey; 

c. Telephone survey. 

8. Develop a timetable for completing the survey. 

9. Design the instrument(s) to be used to survey manpower users and 
suppliers in order to obtain local manpower supply and demand infor- 
mation. 

10. Have your committee review the instrur^ent or instruments prepared. 
Committee members will often have valuable suggestions for improving 
instruments in order to ensure proper interpretation of questions. 

11. If data processing services can be obtained tor tabulating the survey 
responses, the instrument(s) should be reviewed with data processing 
personnel prior to finalizing it. This will ensure proper coding of 
the items for key punching. 

12. Finalize the survey instrument(s) you intend to use. 
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13. A small sample of organizations and agencies should be selected 
for pretesting the instruments and for providing experience to 
the data collectors, if necessary. On the pretest ask the respon- 
•dents to indicate if any questions are unclear or if it is diffi- 
cult to answer any questions. 

14. Analyze the pretest data to determine whether the instrument(s) 
is (are) obtaininc valid and reliable data. 

15. Revise the instruments, if necessary, on the basis of pretest 
results. 

16. Conduct the survey using one of the following methods: 

a. Personal Interview Method 

Conduct an orientation for interviewers who will be making the 
visitations. Written procedures will need to be prepared and 
used by all data collectors to ensure reliable and valid re- 
sponses . 

b. Mai 1 Survey Method 

If a mail survey is to be used, a cover letter on letterhead 
stationery should be sent along with the survey to the different 
businesses. The letter should be co-signed by the director 
of vocational programs and perhaps by the chairperson of your 
committee. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
the survey. 

c. Telephone Survey Method 

The telephone survey may be used for obtaining limited infor- 
mation for a specific occupational area. This method is very 
limited in use and is not usually appropriate for a comprehen- 
sive survey. 

17. Analyze and report the data to the survey committee, In analyzing 
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and reporting the data, the following should be lone: 

a. Describe the procedures used in completing the survey, including: 

(1) committees utilized; 

(2) sample surveyed; 

(3) survey technique used; 

(4) why the survey was conducted. 

b. Describe the findings of the report, includmr: 

(1) the number of concerns surveyed; 

(2) the number and percentage of returns or responses; 

(3) the number of usable and unusable returns, 

(4) the tabulation of responses to each question or. the survey 
instrument. (Reporting responses in this manner allows the 
reader to see both the question and total of responses for 
each question. ) 

c. Consider the following points when analyzing the data and re- 
porting the conclusions and implications of the study: 

(1) A rapid reversal in the need for trained personnel can occur 
with even minor changes in the level of the economy, partic- 
ularly in technical fields supporting the production of 
consumer goods. In the human or personal services, there 

is less fluctuation in manpower needs when the overall level 
of the economy changes; thus, demands are more predictable. 
If the-^e is a discrepancy between national and local data, 
and if you know that your local survey is valid, put your 
stock in the local survey. 

(2) Not all graduates who are trained are immediately available 
for placement in related jobs within the boundaries of the 
district. Many migrate to other districts or states, enter 
the Armed Forces, continue in school to further education, 

or completely withdraw from the labor force and do not accept 
employment. This last group of graduates is considered a 
short-run loss to the district; therefore, the number of 
projected graduates may somewhat exceed the demand. 
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(3) Certain people within a district migrate to obtain employ- 
ment; this factor must also be considered in determining 
supply. 

(4) Not all enrol lees in a program complete the program and 
graduate. Those enrollees who fail to complete the train- 
ing program and depart without graduating may or may not 
be used as a source of manpower supply; therefore, the 
number of enrollees required to satisfy the needs require- 
ment is a matter of interpretation (2). 

This activity requires you to complete several of the steps outlined 
in the procedure ju5;t described. Complete all the following steps as 
if you were going to conduct an employer survey to determine the manpower 
needs for a specific occupation or cluster of occupations in your local 
community. 

Step 1 Identify a group or committee that you could use to assist you 
in planning and executing a manpower survey. Following are 
possible groups (or combinations of groups) that you may select 
to involve: 

a. a committee of vocational education leaders (directors, 
department chairpersons, etc.) from all of the schools in 
the area or region to be surveyed; 

b. a committee composed of representatives from each of your 
ongoing specialized advisory committees; 

c. a general advisory committee with broad representation from 
all segments of the community (manpower users). 

Step 2 Outline on a map the region or geographic area within which 
your study is to be conducted. 

Step 3 Prepare a listing of the businesses, industries, and agencies 
within the geographic area that you would survey. 
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step 4 Determine the techniques(s) that would be used for data gathering. 
The three most popular techniques are: 

a. personal interview; 

b. mail survey; 

c. telephone survey. 

Step 5^ From the list of organizations and agencies, select those which 
you would include in your survey. 

Step 6 Design the survey form to be used to survey manpower users and 
suppliers in order to obtain local manpower supply and demand 
information . 

2a. Briefly describe how each of the following types of surveys to de- 
termine educational needs are conducted. 

a. Employer surveys 

b. Econometric studies 

c. Job vacancy surveys 

d. Trends surveys 

b. Briefly explain wh manpower needs assessment or manpower needs 
analysis is a crucial step in the Jovelopment of educational 
materials. 
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Goal 4.4 



Content Outline 



Activities-Resources 




A. Determining Manpower Supply Data ( Population 



Needs and Interests ) 

1. One can think of vocatioi^al curriculum planning 
as an attempt to balance an equation. On one 
side of the equation is the manpower needs of 
business and industry in the community. On th-^ 
other side is the demands and interests of the 
student being served. Somehow, on a continuino 
basis, each side of the equation should balance 
the other. 

2. Most educators, however, agree that the needs 
of informed student populations should have 
priority in curriculum and program planning. 
(Included in the student population are adults 
to be retrained, veterans, and handicapped 
persons as well as high school and college 
students.) The problem, then, is to define 
consumer preferences and verify that consumer 
preferences are based on informed and realistic 
analysis and information. 

B. Defining the Population 

First, the population that makes up the vocational 
education consumer group must be defined. One of 
' the primary consumers is the day student in high 
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Content Outline (continued) 



school. That age group is relatively homogeneous. 
The adult and out-of-school group is niore difficult 
to analyze. Cormiunity colleges can define their 
consumer population in terms of geography, but age 
span is another matter (11). 

Determining Populati on Preferences 

1. There are a number of different methods deter- 
mining population preferences. One method, 
direct survey questionnaires, can reach large 
numbers of vocational students. These surveys 
can be conducted through high school classes, 
at public employment offices, at military 
release centers, or througn the mail. 

2. Education and vocational guidance counselors 
can provide reasonably valid feedback about 
student interest. Industrial employment offices 
may have an interest inventory based on the 
interests of the people who have applied for 
jobs--\/eteran Administration Offices, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Offices, and State Employment 
Security Offices all have these (11). 

Analy zing Population P references 

1. Another problem is niaki,ng sure that consumer 
preference is founded on an adequate knowledge 
of occupational options and career possibilities 
For many occupations a fairly wide conriunica- 
tions gap seen, to exist regarding job skill 



(11) Leadership 
Administrati 



of Vocational 
and Technical 



Education. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



requirements and status > and, more importantly* 
rvailability of jobs and wage-income potential. 
In addition, to further complicate the possi- 
bility of informed consumer preference is the 
problem of determining what future possibilities 
will be '-ke for a particular career. A 
rational choice about vocation must consider 
not only cuirent employment opportunities, but 
also probable future developments in technologyp 
supply and demand, income levels, requirements 
for retraining, and perhaps most importantly, 
the "ladder relationship" of the career choice. 
By ladder relationship we mean the opportunity 
through further education and/or experience to 
enter another career phase in the same general 
discipline or career field. 
2. An important ':^.nd continuing task of vocational 
educators, therefore, is the diffusion of 
information about vocations. Only with such 
information can consumers make rational 
decisions about vocational curriculum 
preferences (11) . 

M ethods of Obtaining Manpow er Supply Data 

Vocational curriculum specialists should always be 
alert to suggestions regarding new and needed voca- 
tional programs. However, bett'^r and more reliable 
data regarding manpower interests and needs can be 
collected if a systematic program is adopted to do 
so. The following are some suggested i.iothods for 
collecting inanpower supply data: 
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1. Monitor phone requests and inquiries that come 
from students, parents, or adi'.lts interested in 
new fields of study. Be sure that the school 
telephone operator, as well as the counselors, 
know that you are interested in program 
requests or suggestions. 

2. Follow up on student withdrawals and dropouts 
to determine why students are leaving the 
program. Many times students drop out of a 
program because they see no use for continuing 
in it. In such cases, an analysis should be 
performed of the program's goals and objectives, 
teaching plans, and the teacher in order to 
determine the causes for the lack of interest. 

3. Follow up on graduates of vocational education 
programs to see what difficulties they have 
once they are employed. Ask them what skills 
they use and don't use, how they would revise 
the program, what other programs they would 
suggest, and which programs they find outdated. 

4. Other methods for determining manpower supply 
data include the following: 

a. Uutain opinions from all students in the 
institution regarding the educational 
programs in which they are enrolled or 
would like to have available. 

b. Conduct an interest survey(s) of potential 
student group(s) or obtain the data via 
secondary sources . 

c. Obteiin opinions and :;ij(jgo'*)tions on programs 
from all institutional staff organixations , 
and spocidl commi ttoos. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



d. 



f. 



g. 



Establish a plan for scheduling and un-' 
formly reporting staff visits and contacts 
with community groups, professional and 
other organizations, employers, etc. 
Establish and conduct a meeting(s) of a 
general or specialized occupational 
advisory committee. 

Obtain and analyze professional literature 
and published reports for program sugges- 
tions. 

Obtain and analyze studies done by various 
community groups and agencies to obtain 
demographic, economic, and sociological 
data. 

Monitor press, government, and private 
listings of employment opportunities (2),* 



F. Wrapup of Module* 



(2) Planning , Imple- 
menting , ana 
Evaluating Career 
Preparation 
Programs . 

* See Discussion 
Questions F, 6, and H 
in Part IIK 



* See Classroom 
Activities 3 and 
in Part III. 
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study Activi tie s 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities . 

Obtaining Manpower Supply Data (2) 

There are two important steps in assessing the manpower supply and student 
or population interests and needs in vocational education. First, you 
must gather data and opinions that indicate student interests and needs 
on a local, regional, and national level. Secondly, you must analyze the 
opportunities that are already available to students through current 
public and private educational facilities. With these two categories of 
data, you can begin to make sound decisions for vocational curriculum. 

With this in mind, read the following suggestions for monitoring and 
collecting requests for, and interest in, vocational education 
programs . 

Determining Population Interests . Undoubtedly, like most other persons 
responsible for developing and maintaining the best educational service 
for your community, you share a concern for identifying the best ways 
possible to obtain suggestions for new programs as well as modifications 
in existing programs so that the population you serve is prepared for 
vocational experiences . 

Activities you might consider to obtain manpower supply data include the 
following: 

1. Monitoring phone requests and other program inquiries that are 
recoived by school office'-, from ongoing and potential students. 

2. Gathering data and reporting on student withdrawals and dropouts 
Reviewing or cdnducting a follow-up study of program graduates. 
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3. Obtaining opinions from all students in the institution re- 
garding the educational programs in which they are enrolled 
or would like to have available. 

4. Conducting an interest survey(s) of potential student group(s) 
or obtaining the data via secondary sources. 

5. Obtaining opinions and suggestions on programs from all insti- 
tutional staff, organizations, and special committees. 

6. Establishing cx plan for scheduling and uniformly reporting 
staff visits and contacts with community groups, professional 
and other organizations, employers, etc. 

7. Establishing and conducting a meeting(s) of a general o- 
specialized occupational advisory committee. 

8. Obtaining and analyzing professional literature and published 
reports for program suggestions. 

9. Obtaining and analyzing studies done by various community 
groups and agencies to obtain demographic, economic, a.id 
sociological data. 

10. Monitoring press, government, and private listings cf employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Monjtorijig Pliojie Requests and Inquiries , Program j • es and . equests 
from students, parents, businesses, industries, p'.r , v>/ e as another 
indicator of community wants, interests, and nt ■ is yo^ . ing career 
preparation programs. Inquiries and requests ca', scm ^ r * i possible 
indicators of the changing needc; and interests • Vk- \m , le in the 
community and as a valuable source of ideas for ,/»s'^<i j new program 
areas or for modification of existing programs. ' ,;iough such requests 
are not as valuable as state or nrtional statistic:, that show an actu^O 
need for training, they should be consi !^"^ed as an additional source cf 
infoniiatior. . Per- '-ncl in offices of the brard of education, super- 
intendent of schools, vocational director, admissions, counseling, com- 
fiiunity service, and placement, are in cin excellent position to .uritor 
such p/ioMfi calls, inquiries, or suggestions. 
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To collect and record program inquiries, you might follow the procedure 
below: 

1. Develop a form for recording inquiries and rec,L;3>ts. 

•2. Distribute the request form and instructions to tlie supervisor 
of each institutional office (admissions, cr'.;u3ling, community 
service, placement, etc.) that receives caH and requests. 

3. Instruct those who are to use the form on hov. and when to use it. 

4. Periodically tabulate the results and prep: a report. 

Follow-up Procedure on Withdrawals and Dropouts . \-:. low-up information 
on withdrawals and dropouts can be the most valuable source for obtaining 
possible new program suggestions or suggestions for changes in ex'^icing 
school programs. Not only should the early leave/ asked w'-.y he dropped 
out or witharew from a career program or school, /-ut he shoul also be 
asked whether he would have remained in the program schoo/ had other 
program offerings been available to him. The op; i^mv oT t* e students 
withdrawing from school or dropping out of occupational iv^^grams can 
serve as a valur?.blo source of information for possible r rogram develop- 
ment o^' modification. Below is a procedure identify* ir/j the steps nec- 
essary ill establishing withdrawal interviews an.i a dr'^^out survey program. 

Wit h drawal Interview Procedure 

1. Contact persons in your institutiop v/o will be in contact with 
studentr> planning to withdraw or ti'-nsfer to other programs. 

2. Develop a "Withdrawal Data Form." 

Establish specific outcomes that you want from a "Withdrawal 
Data Fonn," or "iixit For i." Then, select or develop 
questions based on the ou'-/ 'nes. (When you select questions 
do not overlook the possibility that you could obtain some 
i^'ormation froni school record' without asking students.) 
Eliminate the "nice-tc know" bit non-essential items in order 
t(; keep the form as short as possible. And be sure to allow 
space for "other comment-^." 

3. Compile and analyze withdrawal interview data at the end of each 
semescer. Report the information to the appropriate staff 
menibo" s . 
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Dropout Survey Procedure 

This procedure is designed to supplement the withdrawal interview 
procedure previously described. Since some students leave your 
institution without formally withdrawing, this drop-out survey 
used in conjunction with the withdrawal interviews can give you 
a more corriplete picturt^ .?n why students leave your school. 

1. Identify student:. r>c Uft your institution, but who are not 
listed as formally withdrawn. Obtain a mailing address on 
each. This information can usually be obtained from the ad- 
mission or counseling offices. The sample would include all 
students not enrolling for the subsequent semester but not 
having formally withdrawn, graduated, or transferred. In 
addition, you may want to limit this to formally enrolled full- 
time students. 

2. Develop a survey instrument and a cover letter to be mailed 
to all students being surveyed. 

3. Carry out the survey. Obtaining replies from these persons 
is difficult; however, the responses received will add to the 
overall quality of your information on withdrawals. 

4. Compile and analyze data. This step should be completed after 
you are satisfied that you have obtained the best response 
level possible. Compile and report data by responses per 
item on the instrument. Observe particularly the frequency 

of responses checked or the similarity of free responses. 

Conduct ^ Follow-up Study of Program Graduates . Students who have 
completed programs can also be a valuable source of information for 
new program or program modification suggestions. These students are in 
a good position to assess the value of the program and the need for 
changes or additions. 

The value of the suggestions will depend on whether the student is em- 
ployed and whether he has taken a job in a related or unrelated occu- 
pational area. The students who are unemployed can provide useful data 
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as to why they are not employed. However, the most useful information 
pertaining to program additions or deletions will come from those persons 
employed in a job-related, occupational area. 

Since the reactions of your graduates may change over a period of time 
as they gain more job experience, it is recommended that this activity 
be repeated completely one year after graduation and again after the 
third and fifth years. 

The following procedure may prove useful: 

1. Identify and define the sample to be surveyed. The sample 
should be stratified on the basis of the following: 

a. program graduated from 

b. year of graduation 

2. Outline the key questions you want the students to answer. Key 
questions might include the following: 

a. What is their employment status? 

b. How many are employed in related and non-related jobs? 

c. What is their present salary? 

d. What is their evaluation of the school educational program 
which prepared them for the job? 

e. What is their evaluation of the school ancillary services? 

f. What recommendations can they make to improve the school 
program? 

g. What are their present educational goals? 

3. Develop the survey instrument. This should be accomplished by 
developing survey items based on the desired outcomes and key 
questions outlined above. 

4. Evaluate the survey instrument for: 

a. clarity--Is each item understood? 

b. ease of compl etion--Can it easily be completed? 

c. importance-- It is important that you include only the es- 
sential items related to your objectives. Eliminate the 
"nice-to-know" items from your instrument, 
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5. Develop a procedure for data gathering. You may use any of 
the following methods: 

a . personal interview 

b. mail survey 

c. telephone survey 

6. Develop a letter to be sent to graduates being surveyed. The 
cover letter should be signed by someone known by the student, 
such as a teacher, department head, or counselor. 

The more that can be done by individual teachers and adiT^ini- 
strators to establish the value of follow-up data while a 
student is still in school, the more likely it is that a good 
response level will be obtained. In addition, the use of a 
student committee of presently enrolled students to assist 
with the survey will prove helpful. 

7. Finalize plans for the mailing and return of survey forms. 
The plans should include: 

a. when the survey will be mailed 

b. wf.en the thank-you reminder postcard will be mailed 

c. when the second cover letter will be mailed 

d. provisions for contacting non-respondents via personal 
interview or telephone 

Briefly describe the procedure you would follow to monitor phone 
requests received by the school office. 

When should you conduct a follow-up study of program graduates? 

d. immediately after they graduate 

b. one year after graduation 

c. three years after graduation 

Briefly describe the procedure for gathering data on student with- 
drawals and dropouts. 

Briefly describe the procedure you could carry out to conduct a 
follow-up study of program graduates. 
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e. Typically the response on a mail return (postcard) survey is around 
30%. What are the problems and hazards regarding assumptions based 
on this percentage of return? 

How to Conduct an Interest Survey (2) 

An interest survey is a valuable means for identifying how educational 
institutions can best serve the different members of the community. This 
type of survey can yield important information pertaining to the physical 
characteristics, past education and employment, interest, motivation, 
and attitudes of members of the target group(s). When the interest of 
the potential manpower supply is compared to the manpower needs of local 
industry and business, important decisions can be made in vocational 
program plann ing. 

One of the important target populations to be considered is the high 
school group. It is recommended that a systematic procedure be estab- 
lished whereby student interest information is gathered each year from 
entering high school sophomores and seniors. It is also very important 
that you survey the parents of the high school students being surveyed. 
(Identify the parents' judgments, ft^lings, aspirations, likes and dis- 
likes, etc.) The reason for the parental survey is that some research 
studies point out that parental aspirations are the single most important 
influence on what a youngster chooses for an occupational career. 

The major source groups for data relating to student demand for career 
preparation programs are: (1) parents, (2) high school faculty, and 
(3) the potential students including: (a) recent high school graduates, 
(b) employed workers, (c) unemployed, (d) underemployed, and (e) mobility 
bound people. 
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The procedure outlined on the following pages is intended to help you 
obtain data from high school students, parents, and other members of 
the community or from secondary sources. 

1. Identify the sample to be surveyed^ Some examples of groups that 
might be surveyed are: 

a. high school sophomores and seniors 

b. parents of the high school students 

c. minority groups 

d. unemployed persons 

e. handicapped persons 

To assist you in the identification of target groups other than 
high school students, you may want to consult with the general 
occupational advisory committee, the State Employment Service, 
Community Action Agency, organizations representing minority groups, 
etc. 

2. Outline the expected outcomes of the survey and the tasks to be 
accomplished. This step should identify what information is needed 
and why it is needed. 

3. Determine a method(s) of data collection: 

a . personal i ntervi ew 

b. mai 1 survey 

c. telephone survey 

d. other sources 

If you are going to collect data from the high school students and 
their parents, it is a good idea to have the local high schools 
administer, collect, and return the surveys to you. 

4. Develop a timetable for data collection. 

5. Appoint a committee to assist with the collection of data. A great 
deal of manpower may be required to complete this activity ade jatei 
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Select the sample to be surveyed. 

Design the cover letter and survey instruments. The following data 
might be collected. 

a. age 

b. sex 

c. present educational interests 

d. student aspirations 

e. types of course or program interests 

f. plans for high school, post-high school (college and occupational 
interests beyond high school) 

g. father's and mother's occupations 

h. parents' educational background 

i. parental aspirations and preferences for son's or daughter's 
education and/or career status 

j. parental and student opinion concerning career preparation 

programs 
k. parental career plans 

1, number interested in attending classes at high school, area 

vocational center, or junior college 
Consider, however, whether you want to ask personal information that 
may conflict with the invasion of privacy laws. 

Many student interest surveys are no more than interest inventories 
which ask students to clieck their career preference. When so in- 
structed, many students i^elect those that have the most appeal or 
glamour. There is not necessarily a commitment on the part of the 
student, and the data should be evaluated with this in mind. 

Try out the survey instruments on a small group of high school stu- 
dents, their parents, and the occupational advisory committe to de- 
termine if the instruments are gathering the data for which they 
were prepared. 
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Analyze the data gathered in the pre-trial. If the instruments 
are gathering the intended c^ata, they are ready for use; if not, 
revise those questions or surveys which need to be. 

Conduct the survey. 

a. For a mail survey, develop a schedule for sending the survey 
and for sending the follow-up reminder letters. 

b. For personal interviews, you will need to develop a visitation 
schedule and will need to train the data collectors. 

c. If guidance counselors will be administering the survey for 
you, you will need to make arrangements with tnem for adminis- 
tering the survey and provide them with the necessary 
instructions. 

Analyze and tabulate the results. To judge the validity and use- 
fulness of the information gathered, factors such as the following 
should be considered: 

a. Consider the percentage of returns from a particular group, 
and the completeness of the information on the returns. 

b. Look carefully at trie problem involved with offering the sug- 
gested program; i.e., transportation and finances of low-income 
groups, the educational background of the suggested group, the 
diversity of a group interested in a particular program, 
scheduling problems (day, evening, part-time, full-time), etc. 

c. Tabulate the total number of program requests including all 
groups surveyed. 

d. Calculate the types and extent of program requests made by 
specific groups that it may be considered most important to 
serve because of their being low income, unemployed, high 
school graduate, dropout, etc. 
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2. This activity recjire. ^c: to select one specific target population 

(high school students, coHege students, veterans, c.^ evening students) 
and carry out sonie of ""he steps involved in a manpower interest survey. 
Complete the following steps: 

Step 1_ Identify the sample to be surveyed. Some examples of groups that 
might be surveyed are: 

a. high school sophomores and seniors; 

b. parents of the high school students; 

c. minority groups; 

d. unemployed persons. 

Step 2 List the questions you want to include in the survey. 

Step 3 Determine a method(s) of data collection: 

a. personal interview; 

b. mail survey; 

c. telephone survey; 

d. other sources. 



Wrapup Activi ty 

NOTE: To meet the basic requirements of this module, select one of the 
following activities and complete it as directed. If you wish to gain 
additional credit beyond the basic requirements, you may choose a second 
activity to complete. Consult with your instructor first if you wish 
additional credit. 

1. Refer to Activity 1 for Goal 4.3 when completing this activity. 

The purpose of this activity is to give you the opportunity to com- 
plete most of the steps that are a part of a hianpower needs analysis 
survey. You can continue on with the activity you selected for 
Activity 1 or select a new occupation or cluster of occupations. 
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a- Develop the following before conducting your survey: 

(1) question forms and necessary survey instruments 

(2) charts showing occupations 

(3) introductory letter requesting assistance 

(4) map showing geographic area to be surveyed 

(5) time schedule 

(6) advisory committee 

(7) plan for reporf'ng results 

b. Conduct a manpower survey using one of the following three 
strategies : 

(1) personal interview 

(2) mail survey 

(3) telephone survey 

c. Analyze and report the data in a three- to five-page paper. 



The purpose of this activity is to give you the opportunity to com- 
plete the steps that are part of a literature search for relevart 
data, 

a. Develop a reporting form on which the ^taff of a school or 
school district can report progra-vi suggestions that they feel 
are related to the vocational curriculum, 

b. Review at least eight of the following sources of information 
and briefly describe the type of data that can be found in each. 



American Vocational Journal 
The Agricultural Education Magazine 
r The Junior College Journal 
Training in Business and Industry 
Business Week 
A ccounting Digest 
Adverti sing Age 
Changing Times 
Computer and Automation 
Consumer Report 

Data Processor g ^ 
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Sales Management 
Fortune 

Journal of Marketing 
Journal of Retailing 
Marketing and Communication 
Taxation for Accountants 
Journal of Business 
Industrial Arts and Vocational 

Education Journal 
American Journal of Nursing 
Nursing Outlook 



Dunn's lieview of Modern I nclustj^ 

The Off j£e 

N^\tipn_*_s BusinebS 

Conrprehens i ve-Coninauii ty CpJJ e^e^ 



Nursing Res earch 
Nur sing Education 

R H 

Schooj Sh_0£ 



Bull e tin 

c. Develop a fomi for monitoring press and government listings of 
employment opportunities and vacancies. 

Refer to Activity 2 for Goal 4.4 when completing this activity. The 
Durpose of this activity is to give you an opportunity to complete 
mo:!' <?f the steps that are part of an interest survey. You may con- 
tinue with the subject area used for Activity 2 or you may select 
a new target population such as high school seniors or veterans. 

a. Develop the following before conducting your survey: 

(1) question forms and necessary survey instruments 

(2) charts showing possible occupations 

(3) introductory letter requesting assistance 

(4) map showing geographi: area to be surveyed 

(5) time schedule 

(6) advisory committee 

(7) plan for repo^aing re^-jlt^ 

b. Conduct an interest survey using one of the following methods: 

( 1) mai 1 survey 

(2) telephone survey 

c. Analyze an I tabulate the results. Write a three- to five-page 
paper describing the results of your survey. 
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Part III: 



Group and ClassTroom Activities 
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PART III 

GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
Classroom Ac»!vities 

NOTE: The following activities are designed for use in the ch. room to 
stimulate discussion on specific topics covered in this module. . 
activities are designed to be used followini student self-study; ho' i- 
depending on the background and abilities w t.idents, these activi:'. • 
may not require previous study. All classro^M-:! ' .?:ivities are key^ 1 -.j tiu: 
content outline to indicate an appropriate po^^u^^ .t which they mio.^. ^ 
presented. 

1. The class should divide into small groups c.c.coraing to vocational 
interests (hon^ economics, distributive education, business and office 
occupations, trades and industry, etc.) Each grour should then go to 
the library for about one hour to locate those sources of employment 
data most useful for their area of vocational concern. Sources of 
useful information might include journals, reports, or studies. Next, 
each group is to assign priorit-^es like thc^ follovrl.io to thes3 so'.rces: 

a. source worth subscribing to, 

b. source worth read-^na regularly; 

c. source worth re. .•■ng occasionally, 

d. source not v^orvn referring to. 

Lists of sources, wi ch the assigned priorities, should !: c presented 
to the rest of the class. 

2. The class should divide into groups of about five students. Each should 
be provided with a map of the county or the state. Each J'^^oup is to 
specify the geographical area of the map tpey would usp if they were 
conducting a manpower needs survey and why. 
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The class snould divide into the same groups that were formed i 
Cla-r^roo^i Activity 2. Each group shoild be provided with a map i T 
the county or the state. Each cjroup is to specify the geographical 
area of the map they would use if thiy were cotiducting a manpower 
supply or population needs and interests survey a^.J why. 

In the past a frequent criticism of vocational and technical edu- 
cation programs was that they were developed solely to meet the 
needs of the "establishment" for choap manpower. It was alleged 
that program and curriculum development occurred in response to 
local business and industrial neLc!:. , rot in response to the real 
needs of students. 

The class should divide into two gr^^ups. One groi:p must prove that 
vocational education programs should be designed to meet the needs of 
local business and industry and the otner that vocationdl education 
should be designed to meet the neeos of studv.nts. Each group should 
oresent its arguments, then debate the 's^uo. 

Discussion: Obviously vocational and technica^ education must be 
responsive both to manpower needs, based ecom Ac e J socio- 
political requisites, and to student prefc' en^e<; . And alt' ugh 
neither business nor industry can expect public education to train 
new employees specifically for it, both expuut cnr^nionly required 
skills to be taught. 
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Discv'sion Questions 

^ A. What is the relationship of geographical proximity of jobs to decisions 

as to which skills to teach in vocational programs? For instance, 
under what conditions would you provide a specific program when the 
employer is 20 miles away? 

(Many times vocational curriculum planners plan training programs even 
if specific jcos are not available in the immediate geographical area. 
For instance, if a large employer in your area has a factory 50 miles 
away but provides tremendous job opportunities, you might consider 
offering a program to teach the required skills.) 

d. What do you do when a survey of high school students* career interests 
shows that 70% of them are plan.iing on careers in professional fields, 
which comprise only 157. of the jobs available in the world of work? 
How do you build a program of vocational education at the high school 
level when the unrealistic career expectations of students are 
.completely at odds with the reality of ti jir own abilities and the 
facts of career distribution? 
I (When discussing this question, consider the following points: 

a. cost of program; 

b. transferability of skills to other occupations; 

c. possibilities for self-employment; 

d. the right of students--for example, to move out of the area; 

e. the role of vocational education in supporting community 
or business needs. ) 

C. What sources of data have you found to be useful for gathering manpower 
information? What professional journals, reports, surveys, or studies 
would you recommend? 

(Students should suggest local and national sources of employment data 
that are relevant to both their individual fields and to vocational 
education in general. These sources should be read regularly.) 

D. Which approach to assessing manpower needs do you think is most 
effective for determining: 

a. national manpower needs? 

b. local-regional manpower needs? 

H (National needs are best determined by econometric studies and employer 

surveys. Local -regional manpower needs are best determined by employer 
surveys and job vacancy surveys.) 
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How might David Kidder's six criteria be applied to the activities of 
a local district vocational administrator engaged in manpower fore- 
casting? Which are most critical and which are least critical? 

(The following points should be discussed: 

1. The forecasting model should be ^.'mple encjgh to be u./:d 

frequently and repeatedly. 
1. Accuracy and an estimate of pos . ible error should be an 

important part of the forecasting mode^ > 
3. All of the points are equally critical for a successful 

program. ) 

"It is more important to study and understand the student population 
than it is to study industry or specific jobs." Discuss this point 
of view. 

(Both sides of this statement can be argued but both sides are 
critical. When an administrator ignores either the student population 
or the needs of industry, he increases the chances that his programs 
will be inappropriate. Program content must be decided by using the 
following rule: job performance requirements of the jobs available, 
minus the entry-level skills of the target population, equals the 
learning objectives of the vocational programs.) 

What other methods can be used to determine student interests and 
needs? What techniques should be used for determining the interests 
and needs of high school students, college students, adult education 
students, and veterans? 

(Conducting surveys, either verbal or written, is the most accurate, 
as well as the easiest, method for de^^ermining the interests and needs 
of students of any age. Occasionally the problem is one of finding 
sources of information on a specific group of students [for example, 
adult education students] to be usea in a survey. In s ich h case, you 
might consider surveying employment agencris or departments of large 
companies. They will have a fairly good idea of ;tLident interests 
and needs as shown through recent job applicants. Community groups 
can also be considered a source of informal ^on. ) 



The follov/-up survey is a traditional method of validating the effec- 
tiveness of N/ocational programs. A return that showed a high 
correlation between job placement and success and the vocational train- 
ing in high :.chool or community college, for example, was deemed to 
verify that the vocational training was a sur:ess. What factors in 
the real world should he considered in addition to placement? 
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er factors to consider include the following: 

1. the state of the economy--are companies expanding? 

2. unemployment figures--are more people trying to locate jobs 
when there are fewer vacancies? 

3. student satisfaction with their career choice and life-style 

4. student interest and motivation to progress to more 
responsible jobs in their field; 

5. students' feelings of responsibility to their employers and 
their community; 

6. student moral commitment to honesty, good intentions and 
fairnesses^-are they good employees in all respects?) 
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Part IV: 



Student Self-Check 
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PART IV 
STUDENT SELF-CHECK 



GOAL 4.1 

1. Define the following terms: 

a. task analysis (4.11 ) 

b. occ'jpation=^l analysis (4.12) 

c. job analysis (4.13) 

d. instructional analysis (4.14) 

e. population needs analysis (4.15) 

f. job market analysis (4.16) 

2. Differentiate between the following pairs of terms by explaining in 
what ways they are alike and in what ways they are different. 
(Goal 4.1) 

a. occupational analysis and job analysis 

b. task analysis and instructional analysis 

c. job market analysis and population needs analysis 

GOAL 4.2 

3. Describe the type of information that can be found in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles . (4.21) 

4. Describe the type of information that can be found in the Manpower 
Report of the President . (4.22) 

5. List three sources of employment statistics that can be used for 
planning vocational education programs. After you list the three 
sources, briefly describe the contents of ea^^h, and describe how you 
would use it. (^.^3 
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GOAL 4.3 

6. What is the purpose of conducting a manpower needs analysis before 
developing educational programs? (4.31) 



7. Describe how employe * surveys are conducted and used in vocational 
education. (4.31 ) 

8. Describe how econometric studies 'are conducted and used in vocational 
education. (4,32) 

9. Describe how job vacancy surveys are conducted and used in vocational 
education. (4,33) 

10. Describe how extrapolation of trends surveys are conducted and used in 
vocational education. (4.34) 



GOAL 4.4 

11. Why is manpower supply data or population needs analysis important 
to consider when developing instructional programs? (4.4) 

12. There are several ways to obtain and assess population or manpower 
supply information. List and describe at least three ways to 
determine population interests and needs. (4,41) 

13. Describe how to conduct an interest survey to determine manpower 
vocational interests. (4.42) 
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PART V 
APPENDICES 



Appendix A: 

Possible Study Activity Responses 
GOAL 4.1 

la. a. task analysis - the process of determining the major tasks of 

a job as well as the tools, manual s^ or other equipment required 

b. occupational analysis - the process of determining the jobs 
that are performed in key occupations of a cluster 

c. job analysis - the process of listing the steps or sequences of 
tasks that make up a job 

d. instructional analysis - the process of analyzing the instruc- 
tional requirements of a job. This involves writing objectives, 
as well as specifying required media and simulation exercises- 

e. population needs analysis - the process of obtaining data about 
the employable population regarding career choices, skills pos- 
sessed, and needs 

f. job market analysis - the process of obtaining data about job 
market or employment opportunities including employer require- 
ments for entry-level jobs and employer needs 

b. a. occupational analysis and job analysis - Occupational analysis 
is a general type of analysis; it surveys clusters of related 
occupations. Job analysis is specific; only the tasks that 
make up one job are analyzed. 

b. task analysis and instructional analysis - Task analysis studies 
the specific steps or skills that make up a job. Instructional 
analysis determines how and what to teach; it includes an analysis 
of the instructional requirements of the job. 

c. job market analysis and population needs analysis - A job market 
analysis surveys the employment needs of business and industry. 
A population needs analysis surveys the needs and interests of 
the employable population. 
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a. 
b. 
c. 

a. 
b. 



emerging employment opportunities 
students' interests and needs 
local resources and constraints 

How important is the task for hiring, job success, and promotion? 

How frequently is the task performed? 

What proportion of employers want the task taught? 

For what level of proficiency should the task be taught? 
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GOAL 4.2 



la. (The specific response to this activity depends on your specific 
field of vocational education. Regardless, you should probably 
include some general vocational education journals such as the 
American Vocation al Journal ♦ ) 

b. (The specific response to this activity depends on your area of 
specialization. Regardless, you should most likely include the 
Chamber of Commerce and the State Employment Department.) 



2. (The specific response to this activity dep'^nds on the particular com- 
munity in which you reside and your area of specialization.) 



3. (The specific response to this activity depends on the particular oc- 
cupation you selected.) 



4. (The specific answers to these questions depend on the resources that 
you selected for Activity 3.) 



GOAL 4.3 

1. (The specific response to this activity depends on the manpower needs 
of your local community.) 



2a. a. Employer surveys - survey in which forms are sent to employers in 
the local area requesting them to answer questions related to 
their manpower needs, entry-level requirements, training 
opportunities, etc. 

b. Econometric studies - a sophisticated survey to determine long- 
term predictions of manpower needs. The statistics are gathered, 
updated, and studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

c. Job vacancy surve^'> - a studv that compares local job vacancies 
with national mai jwer needs to determine priority jobs needing 
trained personnel. The vocational curriculum specialist can com- 
pare local job vacancy rates to national trends. 

d. Trends surveys - a survey technique that attempts to forecast 
future manpower needs by studying past manpower needs and supp^'y. 
Because technology and industry change so quickly, past trends 
are not always a dependable r jide for future planning, so this 
metiiod is not recommended. 

b. The assessment of manpower needs is a crucial step in the development 
of educational materials bc^ uase this assessment informs program 
developers of tho need for teaching specific tasks and job skills. 
Where there are manpower needs, skills can be taught; where there is 
an oversupply of manpower, training can be eliminated. The assess- 
ment encourages the efficient use of money, time, and effort. 
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GOAL 4.4 



Id. A procedure to nion->tor phone requests should include the following: 

a. Develop a form for recording inquiries and requests. 

b. Distribute the form tn those who receive the calls--counse1ors, 
teachers, and administrators. 

c. In.;truct them how to use the form and what information to collect 

d. Periodically tabulate the results and prepare a report. 

D. b 

c. A procedure for gathering data on student withdrawals and dropouts 
should include the following: 

a. Develop a form for interviewing students. 

b. Inform those who will be in contact with the dropouts. 

c. Analyze the interview data at the end of each semester. 

d. A procedure for gathering data on student graduates should include 
the following: 

a. Develop a form for intervie^vi ng graduates. 

b. Interview the graduates. 

c. Compile and analyze the data. 

e. With less than 50% of survey forms being returned, responses do not 
always represent the views of the entire group. 

2. The specific response to this activity depends on the characteristics 
of t target population you selected to study. You ^hould, howeyer, 
have completed all of the following steps: 

1. identified a specific target population; 

2. listed the questions to which you wanted answers; 

3. decided which method of data collection would be rest appropriate 
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Appendix B: 

Possible Sel^Check Responses 



GOAL 4.1 



1. Define the following terms: 

a. task analysis (4.11) - The process of ^determining the major 

tasks of a job and the tools, manuals, 
or other equipment required. 

b. occupational analysis (4.12) - The process of determining 

the jobs that are performed 
in key operations. 

c. job analysis (4.13) - The process of listing the steps or 

sequences of tasks that make up a job. 

d. instructional analysis (4.14) - The process of analyzing 

the instructional require- 
ments of a job. This involves 
writing objectives specifying 
required media and simulation 
exercises . 

e. population needs analysis (4.15) - The process of obtaining 

data about the career 
choices, skills possessed, 
and needs of the employ- 
able population. 

f. job market analysis (4.16) - The process of obtaining data 

about job market or employment 
opportunities, individual err,- 
ployer requirements for entry- 
level jobs, and employer needs. 



2. Differentiate between the following pairs of terms by explaining in 
v/hat ways they are alike and in what ways they are different. 
(Goal 4.1) 
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a. occupational aralysis end job analysis - Occupational analysis 

is a general, broad analysis that surveys clusters of 
related occupations. Job analysis is specific; it analyzes 
only the taskb that make up one job. 

b. task analysis and instructional analysis - Task analysis 

studies the specific steps or skills that make up a job. 
Instructional analysis determines how and what to teach, 
including an analysis of the instructional requirements, 
or tasks required, of the job. 

c. job market analysis and population needs analysis - Job market 

analysis surveys the employment needs of business and 
industry. Population needs analysis surveys the needs 
and interests of the employable population. 

GOAL 4.2 

3. Describe the type of information that can be found in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Tifies . (4.21) 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles describes most common jobs 
in the U.S. Job descriptions inrlude a description o"^ the tasks 
that make up the job, training requirements, approx'^'mate income, 
and the future need for the trained err'p'loyees. 

4. Describe the type of information that can uc found in the Manpow er 
Report of the Presi dent . (4,22) 

The Manpower Re port of the Presi dent describes the economic charac- 
teristics of manpower supply and needs in the U.S. It projects 
future needs for occupations and examines trends in the economy 
and executive plans for solving present and potential pi'oblems. 
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5. List three sources of employment statistics that can be used for 
planning vocational education programs. After you list the three 
sources, briefly describe the contents of each, and describe how 
you would use it. (4.23) 

(The specific responses to this question depend on the particular 
sources students select.) 

GOAL 4.3 

6. What is the purpose of conducting a manpower needs analysis before 
developing educational programs? (4.31) 

A manpower needs analysis provides the vocational planner with the 
necessary data for deciding which skills should be taught to meet 
employers' needs for trained personnel. If programs are based on 
reliable data, students can be fairly certain to find jobs at grad- 
uation . 

7. Describe how employer surveys are conducted and used in vocational 
education. (4.31) 

Employer surveys are used to determine which jobs are expanding and 
will provide openings for trained personnel. Employers are contacted, 
questioned about their employment needs at present and in the future, 
asked to specify the skills required for entry-level jobs, and asked 
to predict their future need and interest in vocational training 
programs . 

c]. Describe how econometric studies are conducted and used in vocational 
education. (4.32) 

Econometric studies are conducted by economists on the federal cr 
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state level to determine employment and manpower trends. Exten- 
sive surveys are conducted to gather reliable data that can be 
used as a basis for economic planning. 



9. Describe how job vacancy surveys are conducted and used in voca- 
tional education. (4.33) 

Job vacancy surveys can be used to identify those jobs that are 
short of trained manpower. Job vacancy surveys can be a simple 
survey of employers, a newspaper job ad survey, or an employment 
agency survey. Vocational curriculum specialists can easily con- 
duct job vacancy surveys before planning vocational curriculum. 



10. Describe how extrapolation of trends surveys are conducted and 
used in vocational education. (4.34) 

Extrapolation of trends attempts to forecast future needs on the 
basis of past trends. Because of changes in the job market due 
to rapid technological change and changing industry needs, this 
survey technique is not highly recommended for vocational education 
planning. 



GOAL 4.4 

11. Why is manpower supply data or population needs analysis important 
to consider when developing instructional programs? (4.4) 

Manpower supply data shows what interests and skills potential 
students have. By comparing this data to manpower or employer 
demand data, vocational curriculum specialists can bridge the gap 
between the two. Ideally, the manpower supply characteristics will, 
after training, equal the manpower or employer demands. 
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Tfiere at^e several ways to obtain and assess population or manpower 
supply information. List and describe at least three ways to de- 
termine population interests and needs. (4.41) 

a. Monitor phone or mail requests for vocational programs. 

b. Follow up on students who have dropped out of programs. 

c. Follow up on students who have graduated from programs. 

Describe how to conduct an interest survey to determine manpower 
vocational interests. (4.42) 

The following steps should be mentioned: 

a. Identify the sample to be surveyed. 

b. Outline the expected outcomes of the survey. 

c. Decide on the method of data collection: for example, personal 
interview, mail survey, telephone survey, etc. 

d. Develop a timetable for data collection. 

e. Appoint a committee to assist with data collection. 

f. Select the students to be surveyed. 

g. Design the survey forms. 

h. Try out the survey forms. 

i. Analyze the data and revise forms as necessary, 
j. Conduct the survey. 

k. Analyze and tabulate the results. 
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